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EAL news from Paris is scanty, but there seems 
R to be no doubt that the case for a substantial 
revision of the Draft Treaty is steadily gaining 
ground on its merits. There is no likelihood of any 
of the German counter-proposals being accepted as 
such, but some of them will probably be adopted in all 
but form. Mr. Lloyd George has allowed it to be known 
that he is in favour of considerable modifications and 
has himself proposed that Upper Silesia (where appa- 
rently a large section even of the racially Polish popu- 
lation is prepared to resist forcible incorporation in the 
new Polish State) shall be permitted to remain German 
if it so elects. On the question also of reparations and 
indemnities there seems to be something approaching 
a general agreement in Paris that the terms of the Draft 
Treaty cannot stand and that the amount of the maxi- 
mum payment must be fixed definitely in the terms. 
But these are only two points and once the process of 
modification begins it can hardly stop there. It seems 
unlikely, therefore, that the Treaty can be actually 
ready for signature for some weeks to come yet. 
* * * 

The proclamation of a Republic of the Rhine Pro- 
vinces separated from the rest of Germany, though 
hailed with enthusiasm by the French Press, certainly 
has not simplified the t ask of the negotiators or improved 
the prospects of an early peace. The movement which has 
culminated in this step, has been going on for more than 
six months. It began immediately after the armistice 
at the end of November, when an extensive French 
propaganda was started throughout the occupied area to 
suggest to the inhabitants the solid advantages which 
might accrue to them and the lighter terms they might ob- 
tain if they were to take this definite step of separation 
from Prussia and Bavaria. The French point of view 
in the matter is comprehensible enough. If Germany 
were broken up into sections, France would gain a 
great feeling of safety, though whether that feeling 
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would be well-founded, in view of the obviously artificial 
and impermanent character of the separation is another 
question ; there is, after all, nothing more dangerous 
than a false sense of security. The immediate position 
is highly anomalous. The German Government natu- 
tally refuses to recognise the new Republic, and has 
proclaimed its self-appointed leaders to be rebels ; the 
local French military authorities, however, are giving 
the latter their full support ; whilst the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris does not, and cannot very well, recognise 
that there has been any change. For if the Rhine 
Provinces are to be independent, they must be sepa- 
rately represented at the Conference, and the Draft 
Treaty must be replaced by two fresh treaties. That 
would not only cause serious further delay, but would 
introduce an entirely new element of uncertainty into 
the eventual settlement, since there seems no reason 
to suppose that, if French support were withdrawn, 
the Rhine “ Government,” which would have signed a 
separate treaty, would continue to exist for twenty- 


four hours. 
* x * 


We hope that before these lines appear the question 
of our policy in Russia will have been raised in the 
House of Commons in a more responsible and effective 
manner than it has been so far. The complexities of 
the present position are bewildering. The interven- 
tionist policy, proof as it‘may be against criticism, is 
being broken down by the sheer logic of facts. The 
Finns are no longer prepared to co-operate with the 
Russian counter-revolutionaries, because the latter 
object to a Finnish occupation of Petrograd which 
might be used as a valuable pawn in some future 
bargain concerning Karelia. The Esthonians are ex- 
tremely uneasy because they regard the threatened 
recognition of Kolchak as equivalent to a reversal of 
the policy of the Allies towards themselves, since 
Kolchak and his friends, though they may recognise— 
as indeed they must—the independence of Finland and 
Poland, will never agree to the permanent existence of 
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separate republics in the Baltic Provinces. Whether 
for these reasons or because the resistance of the Bolshe- 
viks has been stiffened, the advance towards Petrograd 
—which was actually reported to have fallen a few days 
ago—appears to have suffered a serious set-back. And 
unless the Esthonians receive from the Allies an absolute 
guarantee of their future independence—which would 
alienate Kolchak—it seems unlikely that these operations 


will be seriously resumed. 
* * * 


Meanwhile, the terms on which Kolchak has been 
offered formal recognition by the Allies have been 
published. The most important of them requires him 
to summon either the old Constitutional Assembly 
or a newly-elected one immediately on his arrival in 
Moscow. Such a condition, if it could be made effective, 
might be sufficient to justify recognition, but obviously 
it would not be worth the paper it was written on. The 
old Constituent Assembly could not be summoned: (a) 
because many of its members are dead, others are being 
kept in prison by Kolchak himself, whilst a very large 
number were always Bolsheviks or have gone over to 
the Bolsheviks; and (b) if it were summoned its first 
act would almost certainly be to get rid of Kolchak and 
all his friends. As for electing a new Assembly, the 
thing simply could not be done, since Kolchak would be 
in control not of Russia, but at most of about a quarter 
of it, and that quarter probably in a state of upheaval 
far too violent for elections to be even thought of. The 
point, however, is perhaps somewhat academic, since 
there seems less prospect than ever of Kolchak reaching 
Moscow at all. It became clear early this week from 
reports from both sides that the Red Army has recon- 
quered Ufa and many other towns, and driven the whole 
of Kolchak’s left wing back for a distance of over 
- hundred miles. And the latest claim of the Bolshe- 
viks—whose military communiqués experience has 
shown to be fairly reliable—is that they have broken 
Kolchak’s centre, capturing 40,000 prisoners and 100 
guris, and that his right wing is giving way. How much 
longer will it take the Allied Governments to realise 
the plain meaning of the successful resistance—to put 
it no higher than that—which the Red Army is offering 
against forces enormously its superior in every branch 
of armament and equipment, and the hopelessness of 
attempting to overthrow Bolshevism by force without 


the employment of large Allied forces ? 
* * * 


Major Wood’s motion in favour of ‘“ Devolution ”’ 
was adopted by the House of Commons on Wednesday 
after two days’ discussion by a very large majority. 
The House is thus definitely committed to the opinion 
that “‘ the time has come for the creation of subordinate 
Legislatures within the United Kingdom”; and a 
Parliamentary Committee is to be appointed to con- 
sider and report not upon the general merits of the 
proposal—which are taken for granted—but upon the 
best means of giving effect to it. We confess that in 
spite of the unanimity shown in the debate we remain 
very sceptical both as to the practicability and as to the 
real value of Devolution. In so far as the scheme 


is intended to apply to Ireland—and we suspect that 
a good deal of the support which it received in some 
quarters was due to a vague idea that it might help 
to shelve the Irish question—it is manifestly worthless, 
since it could not even go as far towards Irish self- 


government as did the Home Rule Act, which every 
one, excepting its die-hard opponents, is now agreed 
did not go far enough. Ireland therefore cannot come 
in under these proposals at all, and there seems to be 
a strong consensus of opinion against splitting England 
up into Provinces for general legislative purposes ; so 
that we shall be left with only an English Parliament 
and a Scotch Parliament, and possibly a Welsh one 
thrown in. Assuming that these Parliaments are to 
have wide powers—and if they do not what will be the 
use of them?—the English Parliament, which will be 
overwhelmingly the greatest of the “ subordinate ” 
legislatures, will possess an authority so nearly equal 
to that of the Imperial Parliament as to make more 
or less serious friction almost inevitable. Alternatively 
the powers of the subordinate legislatures will be so 
small that they will not attract the public-spirited 


ability necessary for efficient administration. 
* * * 


None of the speakers in the debate appeared to 
have devoted very much serious thought to the details 
of the proposal; and the details are everything. It is 
no doubt just as well that there should be an inquiry, 
but we certainly shall not be surprised if the result of 
the inquiry is a general conviction that the merits of 
territorial devolution are largely an illusion. Devolu- 
tion on territorial lines is apt to mean duplication rather 
than simplification of work. In any case such division 
in itself is no gain. If Parliament is indeed over- 
worked, why not set up a second chamber for the whole 
country and allot to it certain definite spheres of legisla- 
tive and administrative authority? A _ better plan 
probably, would be to create authorities of a new type 
altogether to deal with certain branches of work through- 
out the kingdom. But that question is too large to 
enter upon here. All we wish to suggest at the moment 
is that if devolution of some sort is necessary it might 
be worth while to consider the merits of devolution by 
subjects rather than devolution by areas. On a whole 
series of questions which are more and more occupying 
the attention of Parliament—rates of wages, hours of 
labour, trade union rights, factory legislation, social 
insurance, pensions, industrial control, unemployment 
and so on—it is clearly more economical in both time 
and money to have a single authority than to have 
three separate authorities discussing and deciding 
these questions three times over—and deciding them 
differently ! There may be good reasons for adopting 
the less economical course in spite of the chaos to which 
it would tend to lead, but if so they have still to be 
suggested. All modern experience of democratic 
machinery seems to us to point to the advantages of a 


centralisation of power and a delegation of functions. 
* * * 


The American authorities were not in any need of 
stimulus in their campaign against radical Labour 
movements, the I.W.W., and everything that can be 
made to bear the Bolshevist label. But they have 
certainly secured it in the strange outbreak of bomb- 
planting on Monday last. There is something so curious 
about the timing and the general futility of the incidents, 
that we shall certainly hear from the radical Press of 
New York the suggestion that the agent provocateur 
has been at work. The most serious of the outrages 
occurred in Washington, where a bomb exploded in 
the housefof Mr. Mitchell Palmer, who was lately 
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promoted to the Cabinet as Attorney-General after 
being occupied for many months, as custodian of 
Enemy Alien Property, in disposing of confiscated 
German business concerns. Mr. Frank Morrison, chief 
associate of Mr. Gompers in the Federation of Labour, 
has issued a statement which throws the blame of 
provocation upon the great industrial corporations, 
which, in defiance of trade union opinion, have for years 
exploited cheap alien labour and have remained indiffer- 
ent both to the hideous conditions in which the immi- 
grants were living and to the fact that the agencies of 
Americanization have done little or nothing for them. 
The practical matter, however, is that the bombs will 
furnish the Police, the Department of Justice, and the 
Press with the most complete excuse for widening and 
intensifying the “ anti-Bolshevist”’ crusade. Arrests 
are being made wholesale; journals, associations and 
individuals suspected of revolutionary tendencies, or 
even the mildest forms of Socialism, have undoubtedly 
troubled times in front of them. Meanwhile across the 
border in Canada, from Montreal to the Pacific, the strike 
movement has continued, and since the General Strike 
Committee in Winnipeg remains unbeaten after three 
weeks, it is too early to say that the attempt to secure 
a national strike has failed. 
* * 

The Coal Commission is due to report the week after 
next. Meanwhile, coalowners, with the aid of an 
extensive propaganda department and the assistance 
of an efficient advertising agency, are doing what they 
can to produce the impression—we might fairly say 
the illusion—that there is a strong body of public 
opinion opposed to the Nationalisation of the Mines. 

he London Press pays no great attention to the sub- 
ject, but the provincial Press, which is always easier 
to deal with in these matters, is full of articles directed 
against Nationalisation which are hardly the spon- 
taneous production of independent journalistic pens. 
There is besides an extensive agitation in progress 
amongst Chambers of Commerce and capitalist associa- 
tions of every kind. This campaign is not perhaps 
likely to produce any very considerable effect, but its 
existence is evidence of the widespread alarm which is 
being created in certain circles by the revelations made 
at the Commission and widely disseminated through 
the press, and through such pamphlets as the Facts 
from the Coal Commission recently published by the 
Labour Research Department. The opinion is growing 
that a majority of the Commission, whether in a single 
report or in two, will feel obliged to declare themselves 
in favour of Nationalisation, in face of the evidence 
which has been produced and in view of the manifest 
failure of the coalowners to suggest any constructive 
alternative. 

* * * 

The Restoration of Pre-War Practices Bill, the 
terms of which have been agreed upon by Trade Unions 
and employers alike, has at last been introduced into 
the House of Commons. That such a measure, in- 
volving issues of the most highly controversial kind, 
should be brought forward as an agreed measure, and 
given a second reading as such by the House of Commons, 
is a remarkable fact, even though it be a mere fulfilment 
of pledges given by the late House. There is a great 
deal to be said for this method of settling controversial 
industrial legislation outside Parliament instead of 
inside ; it saves time and it produces a compromise 
which is a genuine compromise because party con- 
siderations do not enter into it. After such an arrange- 
ment has been come to, employers in the House are 
practically debarred from opposing, or attempting 
seriously to amend, the agreed Bill, unless they are 
prepared to throw over their own organisations, and 
the same of course applies to Trade Union representa- 
tives. In this case, however, strangely enough, the 


chief hint of opposition—it was scarcely more than 
that—came from Mr. Clynes, who suggested that the 
Bill might have certain results not entirely advan- 
tageous to women and to the semi-skilled labourers 
in certain trades. This is doubtless true, but the 
obligations of the community to restore the skilled 
section of workers to the position which they volun- 
tarily surrendered during the war remains unaffected. 
And it should surely be evident to anyone who has 
studied the question at all that the sooner the agreed 
Bill is passed into law the sooner will Trade Unions 
and employers alike be able to meet for the discussion 
of the necessary industrial readjustment and_ the 
consideration—which can certainly not be excluded— 
of the claims of the workers who were not parties to 
the original compact. 
* * * 

It is as yet early to estimate the precise significance 
and real importance of the extensive strikes that are 
under way in France. It has been categorically asserted 
in some quarters that their causes are largely, if not 
mainly, political, but there appears to be no evidence 
to support this view. There is no doubt that dissatis- 
faction with the Peace Treaty is growing rapidly in 
Labour circles in all the Allied countries, and that many 
of the French Socialist leaders are doing what they can 
to give the strikes a political turn, but it seems equally 
clear that the movement as a whole is a rank and file 
movement due mainly, if not exclusively, to the extreme 
heights to which the cost of living has recently been 
permitted to rise in the French capital. A wwe rise 
over here would have the same or even more serious 
consequences. As it is the outlook is very uncertain. 
Though the trouble with the discharged soldiers and 
with the police has blown over for the moment, signs 
of unrest are everywhere apparent, and opinion is 
steadily hardening against the Government. It is 
understood that draft Bills dealing with hours and with 
minimum wage scales, prepared by the Government 
on the basis of the recommendations of the Industrial 
Conference, are now in the hands of the Joint Com- 
mittee which is meeting next week to consider and 
amend them. It is to be hoped that agreed Bills will 
be secured without delay and will be speedily passed 
into law during the present Session. Otherwise a very 
serious situation is likely to arise in the autumn. 

* * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Mr. de Valera, the 
Irish leader, has acknowledged in a lengthy speech the 
failure of Irish efforts in Paris. In explaining the 
failure Mr. de Valera set out a doctrine which, according 
to Mr. John Dillon’s organ, The Freeman's Journal, 
is one of pure political fatalism. Certainly Sinn 
Fein, so far as Mr. de Valera represents it, seems to 
have definitely broken with the old, optimistic tradition 
of Nationalist rhetoric. The Irish democracy will show 
itself to be peculiar, if it long retains this simple though 
thoughtful man as a leader. Mr. de Valera pleaded for 
a continued confidence in Sinn Fein solely on the ground 
that Sinn Fein would uphold the moral position of the 
country. He then proceeded to praise the Irish soldiers 
who “ believed they were fighting for liberty in France.” 
The two sections of Nationalists, soldiers and Sinn 
Feiners, he observed, really come together, seeing that 
both were actuated by ideal motives. This compli- 
mentary Sinn Fein allusion to Irish soldiers has interest 
in view of a movement, recently established from an 
opposite quarter, for keeping the men returned from 
the war free from Sinn Fein infection. We may believe, 
however, that Mr. de Valera’s praise of Irish soldiers 
was quite sincere—as sincere as Lord French's. Indeed, 
it is a curious thing that the two chief antagonists 
of the Irish situation have both the engaging habit 
of “giving themselves away”—from the practical 
politician’s point of view—whenever they open their 
mouths. 
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MR. ASQUITH 


N his speech at the Connaught Rooms on Tuesday, 
I Mr. Asquith performed a public service which 
probably no other man could have rendered 
at this moment. It was not merely that he reduced 
Lord French’s egregious feuilleton to its proper level 
in the scale of historical documents; for that almost 
menial task was bound to be carried out sooner or 
later by the first scavenging contemporary historian 
who attempted to write an account of the early stages 
of the war. Doubtless, however, in that case it would 
not have been carried out so thoroughly. For it is 
probably not too much to say that it would be necessary 
to go back to the days of “‘ Junius ”’ to discover another 
case in which a man occupying so high a position 
under the British Crown has received so severe, so 
crushing, and so well-merited a castigation as that 
which Mr. Asquith administered to Lord French on 
Tuesday. One might sympathise with almost any other 
victim of that sledge-hammer style, but the nature 
of Lord French’s offence at least saves him from that 
humiliation. There is a degree of mean mendacity 
which forbids sympathy. By the intervention of Lord 
Kitchener Lord French was saved from committing, 
in a moment of weakened courage, a blunder which 
would have prevented the victory of the Marne— 
probably the decisive battle of the war—and have 
stained irreparably the credit of British arms and the 
honour of the British people. His profound gratitude 
to his saviour was unequivocally professed at the 
time, we understand, in documents which have still 
to see the light. But that, of course, was when Lord 
Kitchener was still alive and in power. Now that 
he is gone Lord French has not hesitated to besmirch 
his memory in order to create for himself a false 
justification. A man who thus slanders the dead, who, 
further, blames Lord Kitchener for a miscalculation 
which it now appears was made at his own Headquarters, 
who boasts (emptily, of course) of having overthrown 
a Government to whose leaders he was expressing 
his gratitude and respect in almost fulsome terms 
at the very moment when, on his own confession, 
he was intriguing against them, who endeavours to 
belittle the reputation of such brother officers as he 
yet dares to attack, and who even now in these very 
“revelations” is still toadying to all those who still 
have place and power, is a man for whom no 
castigation can be too severe. In so far as these 
proceedings reveal his personal character, the civilian 
public is now enabled to realise, at least partially, 
why it was that the Army in France breathed such a 
sigh of relief when the Government at last made up 
its mind to recall Lord French to the Home Command 
and replace him by a man who possessed, besides his 
great professional qualifications, the common virtues 
of a soldier. 

But the public importance of the controversy—if 
controversy so one-sided an affair can be called— 
between Mr. Asquith and Lord French has nothing 
whatever to do with the candition in which Lord French’s 
reputation emerges from it. And as for the reputations 
of other people no cool-headed man, we suppose, has 
ever doubted what would be the verdict of history, 
even quite proximate history, upon the part played 
in the great war and its preliminaries by such men as 
Mr. Asquith, Lord Grey, Lord Kitchener, and Lord 
Haldane. The reaction against the campaign of crude 


calumny which overwhelmed them was always bound 
to come as soon as public feeling was freed from that 


mood of tense anxiety and ready suspicion which 
seems to be so inseparably associated with the “ war 
spirit.” But it is important, of course, that the reaction 
—as a symptom of returning health—should come soon, 
and Mr. Asquith’s frank and determined defence of his 
own record after three years of silence has probably 
done more to promote it than any other event since the 
armistice. It seems reasonable now to hope for an early 
convalescence. 

The Asquith-French controversy, however, stands for 
much more than this. Its real significance lies in the 
fact that it is symbolical of a far greater struggle, 
the struggle between the type of man whose predomi- 
nance in politics poisons public life and the type whose 
mere presence there enables ordinary men to believe 
that politics may be an honourable occupation. In. 
that struggle the future of democracy is at stake. For 
unless democracy can be kept clean it will never fulfil 
the hopes of democrats. Few of us probably as yet 
have fully measured, amid the preoccupations of the 
war, the extent to which English political life has been 
degraded during the past few years. Its whole tone 
has changed. The change may be only temporary, 
but it is undeniable. Its critical point was passed 
on the day when the present Prime Minister came 
into power as the result of an intrigue which has for- 
tunately no parallel in English political history. Whether 
from the point of view of “ winning the war”’ it was a 
good thing or a bad thing that he attained power need 
not now concern us, for even if it were admitted that 
in a national emergency means must be subordinated 
to ends, the permanent importance of the means remains, 
and in this case they were means which by no stretch 
of indulgence eould be described as honourable or even 
decent. If there be any who consider these words too 
strong let them ask themselves whether, if such means 
became the normal and the only method of securing 
political advancement, they themselves as ordinary 
decent men or women would care to enter politics at 
all? And that is the crucial point. The effect of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s success has been plain enough. It has 
lowered standards of conduct in all directions. It 
being impossible to withhold admiration from so brilliant 
a performer, his methods are condoned and popularised 
even amongst those who in their hearts condemn them. 
We are not idealising the past. England has no political 
millennium to look back upon. Standards of conduct 
in political affairs never were, and we suppose never 
will be, what they would be in Utopia. But to-day 
are there any standards at all—except success? Lord 
French’s book itself is a case in point. We do not 
believe that five or six years ago such a document 
could ever have seen the light. Probably it would never 
have been written. But if it had been, no reputable 
English newspaper would have published it. 

The chief value of Mr. Asquith’s speech, the public 
service which it rendered, was that it came as a sudden 
and vivid reminder of days not, after all, so long past, 
when personal loyalty and public decency had still 
a very important place in English political life. It 
is not a question of political opinions. In that matter 
it is quite possible in the future that for our own part 
we shall more often find ourselves supporting Mr. 
Lloyd George than Mr. Asquith. But even Mr. 
Asquith’s strongest political opponents cannot, and, 
in fact, do not, fail to recognise that, quite apart from 
his extraordinary intellectual gifts, he is pre-eminently 
a man who honours the best traditions of British 
politics, and so exemplifies them in his own person 
that his disappearance from the political arena would 
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leave a sense of more irreparable loss than even that 
of a Gladstone or a Disraeli. The qualities which 
he has exhibited during the war, the diplomatic skill 
with which he handled our relations with our Allies, 
his utterly unselfish loyalty to his colleagues and 
devotion to the public service, his stubborn optimism, 
his almost Quixotic refusal to employ any of the weapons 
which might have availed him against his traducers, 
and last, but far from least, the public spirit which 
after he fell led him, with all the materials for self- 
defence in his hands, to maintain a silence which was 
never broken until an old colleague was slandered— 
these things constitute a record of which not only 
he, but England, may be proud. He has been called 
the typical Englishman; and Englishmen who call him so 
are conscious of honouring themselves as well as him. 

Whether he will ever again lead a British Government 
we do not know. But this much is certain: that if 
public opinion permits the continuance of such methods 
of persecution as have temporarily driven him out of 
responsible public life, Englishmen of his type will 
keep clear of politics in future. And the loss will be 
immeasurable. If political idealism stands high in 
this country, and Parliamentary institutions are 
peculiarly strong, it is largely because our politics 
have on the whole been the cleanest in the world. 
When the one ceases to be true so will the other. 
If political life is to become a weary round of deals 
and intrigues wherein cunning counts for more than 
character, clever allegation for more than truth, and 
the success of the consummate trickster is a foregone 
conclusion—if, in a word, politics and chicanery become, 
what they are in many countries, synonymous terms, 
then the political idealist will seek his remedies outside 
the Mother of Parliaments. And nothing is more 
certain than that by one means or another it is to the 
political idealist that the future belongs. 


TRUSTS AND THE PUBLIC 


DAM SMITH once said that “ masters are always 
A and everywhere in a sort of tacit, but constant 
and uniform, combination.” . Since his day com- 
bination among employers has become far stronger and 
more universal, and has extended its activities to include 
a far wider range of objects ; but it still preserves at least 
one feature of its earlier self—it is still largely tacit, or at 
least its workings are still largely hidden from the outer 
world. Thus, the Ministry of Labour begins its Directory 
of Employers’ Associations with a statement of the diffi- 
culty of securing reliable information about their objects, 
and the Committee on Trusts set up by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction obviously had great difficulty in getting 
at the facts, and felt even greater difficulty in putting 
before the world the facts which it did secure. Indeed, 
there is a curious irony in the fact that, whereas the 
Committee’s Report insists most strongly on the need for 
full publicity concerning the working of trusts and com- 
bines, it constantly refers to “a certain association,” and 
carefully refrains from giving names when particular deeds 
of darkness have to be recorded. Most curious of all is 
the fact that the fullest and most circumstantial story 
given in the Report is quoted from an American official 
document, and relates to the operations of the “ Beef 
Trust,” which is mainly an American organisation. It 
would be interesting to know why the Committee was so 
loth to practise itself that publicity which it recommended 
as the most effective method of dealing with the Trust 
problem. 
Certainly it was not because of any doubt in the Com- 
mittee’s mind as to the wide prevalence and rapid extension 





of industrial combinations. The Report fully recognises 
the fact that British industries are now largely controlled 
by associations and combines which, in one way or another, 
effectively eliminate or greatly reduce competition. It 
also lays the correct stress on the effect of war conditions 
in fostering and developing combination, and points out 
in effect that the war departments have fostered and 
encouraged combination in order to make easier the organ- 
isation of the various trades for national production in 
war-time. The members of the Committee are also fully 
alive to the fact that these war-time developments will 
not, in most cases, be only temporary. Advisory Com- 
mittees established by a Ministry will become trade associa- 
tions on ceasing to function as Advisory Committees : 
methods adopted to apportion output in time of war will 
be applied to the collective limitation of output in time of 
peace. 

It is to this fact of limitation or restriction of output, 
as one of the principal methods of trust activity, that the 
Committee, while it refers to it again and again, does not 
assign anything like its due importance. Messrs. Hobson, 
Watkins and Webb, in a separate addendum to the Report, 
do indeed place this fact in the forefront ; but even they 
do not reveal its full implications. The Report quotes the 
case of an association, “‘ covering 99 per cent. of the total 
British output of an important steel product,” which is 
based on the assigning to each firm of a quota of the total 
output. If a firm produces more than its quota, it pays 
£1 per ton in excess to the pool. If it produces less, it 
draws 10s. per ton from the pool. In the words of the 
Report, “one firm that had joined the Association had 
entirely ceased to manufacture from that time, but had 
ever since continued to draw a handsome income from the 
pool.” Surely a more remarkable way of creating a new 
capitalist rentier class was never conceived. The firm in 
question draws its handsome income not merely for no 
service to the community, but as a reward for refraining 
from serving the community by useful production. Cer- 
tainly no Trade Union or group of workmen ever conceived 
so manifestly anti-social a form of restriction of output. 

Yet the Capitalist is prepared to produce a justification 
even for such forms of restriction. It is cheaper, he argues, 
to pension off an inefficient firm than to crush it out by 
competition. It is simpler, for the Association, to eliminate 
competition by buying it off than to destroy competitors 
by undercutting. It is not so clear where the public good 
enters into this calculation of cheapness. 

Yet another nightmare is conjured up by the paragraph 
of the Report which opens with this encouraging sentence : 
“There was a general agreement among representatives 
of Associations before us that one of the beneficial results 
of the formation of Associations sufficiently powerful to 
control and maintain prices in the Home market was that 
it enabled British manufacturers to extend their output 
by selling their products at a lower price, or even at a loss, 
in foreign markets.” The chairman of “a number of 
important Associations” “had no doubt at all that it 
would be a sound policy to sell in foreign markets at a loss.” 
In other words, it is necessary to have combinations in 
order to compel the British consumer to pay such high 
prices as will enable British Capitalists to sell their goods 
dirt-cheap to foreign consumers. If this is the theory of 
trade held up before us, clearly it follows that the British 
consumer must retaliate by encouraging the dumping of 
foreign products in this country to the greatest possible 
extent. If the conclusion is absurd, does it not follow 
logically from the premisses ? 

The Report, taken together with its valuable appendices, 
for which the Committee timidly disclaims responsibility, 
proves clearly that price-fixing combinations of Capitalists 
are now almost general throughout the major productive 
industries. The Report on Bank Amalgamations, as well 
as other recent events, has shown clearly that they are 
no less general in the sphere of finance. They are extending 
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rapidly even to those spheres of industry and commerce 
which have hitherto been immune. In fact, it is safe to 
say that, so far as the major part of industry and commerce 
is concerned, the fixing of prices by home competition 
is already a thing of the past. But this is not because the 
community has decided that competition does not work 
fairly, or because it has devised a new method of securing 
justice between producer and consumer: it is simply and 
solely because the Capitalist interests have discovered, as 
sooner or later they were bound to discover, that combina- 
tion pays better than competition. Though the leaders 
of the big combinations claim that their combinations 
will not harm the consumer, it is clear that they regard the 
service of the consumer and of the community, as Capitalism 
has always regarded it, as a mere by-product of profit- 
making. 

What, then, are the suggestions put forward for coping 
with this vast menace of syndicated Capitalism? The 
Ministry of Reconstruction’s Committee on Trusts is not 
particularly helpful. It merely suggests the establishment, 
under the Board of Trade, of machinery for the investigation 
of particular complaints of the activity of trusts, to be 
followed, where necessary, by State action, presumably 
through Parliament. As Messrs. Hobson, Watkins and 
Webb point out, this proposal obviously falls far short of 
what is necessary to safeguard the public interest. Is the 
Board of Trade, which has always taken up the standpoint 
of the Capitalist producer, likely to prove an effective check 
upon forms of combination which it has clearly shown 
that it approves? Is Parliament, with the Board of Trade 
as its instrument, likely to prove more effective ? 

If these methods are certain to fail, how is the problem 
to be dealt with? The plain fact, as America and other 
countries have already discovered, is that it is really impos- 
sible to dictate to Capitalism how it shall organise itself 
and what methods it shall pursue. Legislation did not 
make the conditions which created the regime of free com- 
petition ; it only followed some distance behind, aiding and 
abetting the economic forces which it could not control. 
Similarly to-day the forces making for combination are too 
strong to be combated, and no power of Parliament will 
prevent combination from spreading through every industry 
in the country, save perhaps the smallest and most primitive. 
The only question is, Who is to wield the monopoly power 
which comes of combination? As long as private owner- 
ship remains in industry, so long, with or without State 
control, the consumer will be exploited, and the Capitalist 
“ producer ” will continue to pocket an unnecessary surplus, 
which will be none the less robbery if a proportion of it is 
handed back to the workers whom he employs. There is 
no way out save by the rapid extension of public ownership 
and collective development of industry. 

This is realised by Messrs. Hobson, Watkins and Webb 
in their addendum. They accordingly devote their atten- 
tion not so much to the methods of persuading Capitalist 
combines to behave themselves, but to suggesting a con- 
structive alternative to Capitalist combination. Where an 
industry has reached the stage at which effective ‘‘ trustifi- 
cation ’’ has become possible, there is at least a good prima 
facie case for supposing that it has reached the stage at 
which public ownership can be applied. The Coal Industry 
Commission is, or should be, now engaged in working out 
a model structure and model methods of administration 
which can be applied to publicly owned industries so as to 
avoid bureaucracy and provide for the fullest co-operation 
of the workers and the technical and professional staffs 
in control. With the necessary changes such a model 
structure and form of organisation ought to be capable of 
being applied to any industry which has reached the stage 
of trustified administration. The workmen, at any rate, 
have been told again and again that the only hope for the 
restoration of British industry lies in the immediate abandon- 
ment of all forms of restriction of output. What is sauce 


for the goose is certainly sauce for the gander ; if it is wrong 


for workmen to restrict output it can be no less wrong for 
employers to do so. Yet it is perfectly obvious that almost 
the first act of nine out of every ten effective trade com- 
binations is to take steps for the collective restriction of 
output, and that no amount of State regulation can prevent 
trade combinations from pursuing the course. The only 
escape from restriction of output by both employers and 
workers lies in substituting a new motive in industry for 
the motive of profit-making, and in securing the maximum 
output from industry in the collective interest. That 
involves public ownership and democratic control of 
industry, and in these lies the only way of escape from the 
restrictions and exploitations of the great trusts and com- 
bines which have so consolidated their position during the 
war as to be impervious to any less ambitious challenge. 


THE INDIA BILL 


E shall better appreciate the importance of Mr. 

V \ Montagu’s Government of India Bill, now in 

its Committee stage, if we glance back 
over the salient events in Indian constitutional history. 
In the Councils Bill of 1909, Lord Morley took the first 
cautious steps towards liberating the machine of Indian 
Government. Specifically disclaiming the design of intro- 
ducing anything that might lead to a Parliamentary system, 
he was content to make a small beginning with direct 
voting, to expand the existing element of indirect election, 
to limit the strength of the official members in council, 
to give seats in the executive councils to Indians, and to 
appoint two Indians to the Secretary of State’s Council 
at Whitehall. Ten years ago these seemed great changes, 
although (despite the fears of the bureaucracy) they did not 
impair the completeness of British control in the 
administration, either provincial or central. The Morley 
Act enlarged the area of discussion; it did not introduce 
any element of responsible government. 

The new Councils had been working for four years when 
war broke out and India made its momentous first 
contribution to the war strength of the European Allies, 
and, by the behaviour of the leaders and all the articulate 
sections of its population, showed in so decisive a fashion 
its own sense of Imperial citizenship. Since the whole 
Empire was in the war, India could not be excluded from 
Imperial counsels. Full representation, accordingly, was 
given in the Imperial Conference and the Imperial War 
Cabinet ; and in August, 1917, the Cabinet proclaimed 
that the goal of British policy is ‘‘ the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India as an integral part 
of the British Empire.”” It should be added that the seven 
years lying between the Morley Act and that historic 
declaration had been marked in India by a notable advance 
in political self-consciousness and a mounting popular 
demand for the grant of immediate self-government. 

Mr. Montagu’s Bill is a measure extraordinarily different 
from the Morley Act. The latter was comparatively so 
simple that it could be debated in Parliament with a fair 
degree of understanding. The new measure, we fear, 
will prove an unmanageable puzzle for the present House 
of Commons, the majority of whose members will take 
refuge in the fact that the real discussion after second 
reading is to go forward in a joint Select Committee of 
both Houses. Following the method set forth in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report of last year, the Bill provides 
for the reconstitution of the central Government of India, 
and for a reshaping of the provincial governments so 
far-reaching as to involve a constitutional revolution. 
The scheme is complicated, as of course it could not fail 
to be, and its necessary elaboration makes a brief statement 
of its provisions very difficult. Here, however, are the 
main points. 

There are eight major provinces in British India, all 
of which are provided with legislative councils. The 
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executives frame the laws and the legislative councils 
can modify them in committee. But in all essentials 
the legislation is the work of the executive, while the 
legislative council registers its decrees. The Viceroy and 
his Executive Council are at the head, ruling all India. 
Under the new Bill, each province within carefully defined 
limits is to be an autonomous unit. Its provincial assembly 
is to have a large majority of elected members, the electorates 
being many times larger than those now existing. But 
it is in the functions of government, much more than in 
electoral machinery, that the new provincial constitution 
will differ from the old. Mr. Montagu’s chief task has been 
to discover a method by which a gradual transfer of 
responsibility to the representatives of the people can be 
brought about. And it is here, in the method which has 
come to be known as the diarchy, that the scheme has 
provoked the hardest criticism. The proposed executive 
power is an adaptation of the existing Governor and 
Executive Council, as found in the presidencies, or three 
greater provinces. But in addition to this authority, 
on the established Indian model, the head of the province 
is to have the support of Ministers, who, appointed by 
himself, must be elected members of the legislative assembly 
and responsible to it. The work of provincial government 
will be divided into two parts. Certain matters, described 
as ‘transferred subjects,” will be administered by the 
Governor acting with the Minister in charge of the depart- 
ment, while others, to be called “reserved” subjects, 
will remain in charge of the Governor-in-Council, who 
in this capacity must be regarded as the agent of the 
Governor-General. The general principle applied in the 
division of functions is, naturally, that the Ministers 
responsible to the provincial assemblies shall have charge 
of affairs relating directly to the province, while the reserved 
subjects will be those of All India, together with those 
affecting the relations between province and province. 

Both in his speeches and in the explanatory memorandum 
which accompanies the Bill, Mr. Montagu acknowledges 
that the practical case against the dual system is very 
strong. But, he argues, no alternative method so far 
proposed is consistent with the pledge in regard to 
responsible self-government ; and he insists that the merit 
of the diarchy is that it alone provides machinery for 
the gradual transfer of responsibility to elected repre- 
sentatives of the Indian people. Difficulties, it must be 
acknowledged, abound. How, for example, will the 
Ministers adjust their authority and responsibility to the 
powers of the Executive Council, since anything remotely 
suggestive of a dual Cabinet must be unworkable; and 
how, in fundamental matters, such as finance, get round 
the fact that Ministers called responsible will have to 
work in the shadow of a co-ordinate or superior authority, 
representing not popular opinion but a supreme Executive 
at Delhi and Simla, retaining its absolute control? We 
recognise, of course, that Mr. Montagu is strong in claiming 
that as against the official alternatives the diarchy holds 
the field. But this does not alter the fact that in the Joint 
— the champions of the diarchy will have a hard 

ght. 

The chief aim of the Bill being the creation of autonomous 
provincial governments, what happens to the central 
authority? At present the Viceroy governs India through 
a small Executive Council consisting of the heads of depart- 
ments, while his power in the legislative assembly is pro- 
tected by a small majority of nominated official members. 
The proposal is to make the central Legislative Council 
an assembly of 120 members, of whom 80 are to be elected, 
with a three-years term, and to set up a Council of State, 
or All-India Senate, containing 56 members, of whom 24 
are to be elected, with a term of five years. Officials are 
ineligible for membership of the Legislative Council, but 
it is contemplated that fully half the upper house will be 
members of the hierarchy. Whenever the Governor- 
General deems it to be necessary, the Council of State is 


empowered to pass laws for the whole of India without the 
assent of the Legislative Assembly. Thus the structure of 
responsible government in the provinces is to be crowned 
by a central executive power, greatly changed in externals, 
but preserving the autocracy which has existed since the 
essential forms of Indian Government were developed under 
the East India Company. 

It is clearly impossible at the present stage to forecast 
the fortunes of a measure which must be regarded as the 
most significant in our imperial history. The Government 
of India, no less than the Home Government, is committed 
to its main principle, and in no quarter is there any inclina- 
tion to deny or minimise the urgency of Indian reconstruc- 
tion. The Secretary of State is an able man, and he has 
mastered the scheme, and the Cabinet must give him its 
backing. Parliament, however, with the meagre allowance 
of time remaining, will be difficult to handle, and the 
more so as there will be no enthusiasm for the dual system 
of government which the Bill is designed to establish. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the best course has been indicated 
by the present Governor of Bombay, who, we think, 
expresses the better mind of the European community in 
India. Time, says Sir George Lloyd, is so much of the 
essence of the Indian problem that wisdom urges us to 
get the best out of a scheme admittedly imperfect rather 
than to face the grave issues that would arise through 
further delay in giving effect to our solemn pledges. 


CAN ENGLAND FEED HERSELF? 


URING the summer of the past year the Writer 
D undertook a journey through thirteen agricultural 
counties with a view to finding out something 
about the present achievements and future prospects of 
English farming. Travelling by train as far as Cornwall, 
and cycling from the Atlantic Coast to the edge of the 
North Sea in Norfolk, it was possible to go from end to end 
of eleven intervening counties and to cover some eight 
hundred miles. Landowners, farmers, bailiffs, farm 
labourers, officials of the county agricultural executive 
committees, police superintendents, market gardeners, 
estate agents, all the people who might be presumed to 
have something to say were questioned carefully as occasion 
permitted in the course of a journey that occupied rather 
more than two months. Some of the results of close inquiry 
and personal investigation will be set down here, and in 
the first place it is proposed to consider a question in which 
every man, woman, and child must have an interest : 
Can this country feed itself? We have been told that 
as a result of the labours of the Ministry of Food, 
the Board of Agriculture, and the Food Production 
Committee we can now maintain ourselves for forty weeks 
in the year. This is probably an exaggeration, but if we 
could approach the figure in face of long-sustained friction— 
now, be it admitted, nearly at an end—and in face of the 
early mistakes and ceaseless errors of the Food Pro- 
duction Department, there are good grounds for hope. 
At the same time, it is well to remember that many of the 
blunders of the august bodies one mentions have been 
buried under mountains of public money and public 
enthusiasm, and in the near future this money and enthusiasm 
will not be forthcoming. Happily for the elect, blunders 
are soon forgotten. Blunderers are sent to the House of 
Lords or consigned to less ornate oblivion, inquiry is staved 
off by familiar Parliamentary methods, and we get along 
with the war, the peace, or the reconstruction. 

Let it be admitted that the county committees have 
done great work in the face of immense difficulties. In 
Cornwall, Dorsetshire, Oxfordshire, Herts, and Norfolkt 
to select a few counties at random, there are skilled men 
and women at the head of affairs who have created the 
right spirit in the agricultural districts, under whose wise 
direction farmers have received good advice and promp, 
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assistance, so that they have been glad to do their very 
best. In a few counties—Wiltshire appeared to the writer 
to be the worst example—there is little real progress 
apparent, and the management of affairs appears to be in 
hands that are, to say the least, unskilled. Certainly 
“good gifts”” were not in evidence in Wiltshire, and for the 
rest—paulum sepulte distat inertia celata virtus. 

The methods employed over long stretches of ever-varying 
country were in part, as has been said, inquiry; in part 
they were actual investigation. On countless fields that 
are now down to grass the writer examined the soil with 
care, digging down into it sufficiently to find whether 
it suggested a generous response to the plough. Sometimes 
as many as a dozen fields were disturbed in the course 
of one day’s ride. In certain counties it was frankly ad- 
mitted by the authorities that the limits of arable had not 
been reached ; there were others in which acknowledgment 
of this kind was unnecessary. How often in Devonshire, 
Somerset, and Wilts did the digger’s attack reveal rich and 
not too hilly, and within reach of a main road, land that 
would produce corn and roots and pulses in their season. 
On the other hand, there are counties in which the nature 
of the soil and condition of the rivers must hinder progress. 
Oxfordshire is a case in point. Here it was impossible to 
create the arable extension demanded. Let us remember 
that in the bad years of farming, when wheat was fetching 
a pound a quarter or less, much corn land was allowed 
to fall down to grass. It is not difficult to point to areas 
where corn production was so gravely reduced forty years 
ago that not only did the land go out of cultivation, but 
villages themselves tended to disappear. Men drifted to 
the towns, the lath-and-plaster cottages with leaky roofs 
and shallow foundations fell in or fell down, and to-day 
you may find a church, a parsonage, half-a-dozen farms 
and the few cottages required for a minimum of labour 
where, in the times of agricultural prosperity, a thriving 
village pulsed with vigorous life. Across England at its 
greatest width there was very general agreement that 
more arable farming is quite feasible. If what is true of 
the considerable agricultural area traversed may be taken 
for the truth in counties unvisited, there need be no hesi- 
tation in saying that England can feed herself, granting 
certain conditions. They are security for farmers in the 
matter of prices, proper accommodation for the agricultural 
worker, and a sufficiency of well-paid labour. Let us 
examine the first and last of these conditions. 

The complete returns for the year 1918 are unlikely to 
justify extravagant prophecies founded upon the acreage 
under crops. In the first place, the weather was not 
favourable ; in the closing days of October there were farmers 
hard at work carting the last of their barley, raking the 
fields, ploughing out potatoes. Secondly, the wheat did 
not fulfil its promise. Four quarters to the acre was quite 
a common return, and it is a poor one. The labour 
question was entirely upset in full summer by the 
call for. 30,000 key men from the farms. Their presence 
in the fighting line may have been a matter of stark 
necessity, but you cannot farm with the aid of good 
intentions. Soldiers, German prisoners, women — one 
and all have helped; but farm labour is highly skilled 
work, demanding a long apprenticeship. In many cases 
the official instructions to break up grass have been ill- 
advised. On the long ride through rural England, farms 
were seen whereon the old arable was foul with twitch, 
couch grass, dandelions and thistles, and the land broken 
up by order was about to yield, on generous computation, 
half a crop. The cause did not often vary ; it was, generally, 
lack of labour. Sometimes the land reclaimed was not 
good enough for its new task. The farmer had not sufficient 
hands to tend his normal proportion of arable; he had 
been required, under heavy penalties, to add to it. English 
land to-day, speaking in general terms, is foul, and much 
labour will be required to mend it. In these circumstances, 


can we expect the farmer to add voluntarily to his burdens ? 


There is another aspect of the labour question. On 
the official price of corn, labour was originally valued at 
twenty-five shillings a week. It has now risen to about 
forty and there is the possibility of a strike for more, 
while the corn, guaranteed only for a few seasons, stands 
where it did and there is not even a free market. Much 
has been kept in stacks and rats have wasted it. -The 
writer, himself a farmer on a very small scale, has 
never sympathised with the farmer’s attitude towards 
labour, co-operation, and many other questions of daily 
life, and his criticisms have been admitted to these pages. 
Now, when everything the farmer buys is controlled 
by the profiteer, and everything he sells is controlled 
by Government, the tide is beginning to run heavily 
against him. Up to a point he must do well in 
order to feed us. If he could control the seasons, 
if he has enough money for high farming, he might carry 
on; a few bad years will break a large proportion of our 
agriculturists on the second-grade lands that constitute 
the bulk of England’s soil; they are gambling furiously 
with Jupiter Pluvius, who holds all the trumps. 

There are other aspects of labour to which insufficient 
attention has been called. The boy under fourteen, who 
does light, odd jobs about the farm, now starts at ten shillings 
a week, where his grandfather started at a penny a day: 
so far so good. The same boy at eighteen or nineteen 
comes of age in agriculture; at the awkward time when 
he is entirely undeveloped he takes a man’s full money, 
and has nothing further to look for. If he spends 
fifty years on the land he can only get the maximum wage. 
Will he be content? Which one of us in our salad days 
would have been satisfied with an occupation that yielded 
its highest prize before we were out of our teens ? Naturally, 
inevitably, the boy will drift to the towns and take his 
chance there; nor will the farmer make spirited efforts 
to keep those who may demand a man’s pay but cannot 
do a man’s work. It is the towns that clamour for the 
best human raw material—and destroy it in a generation. 
The old men who love the land of which they are the pride 
must die out, and where shall we look for their successors ? 
A vast system of small farms and small holdings, independent 
as far as possible of hired labour, with co-operation on the 
largest scale, embracing the provision of machinery, 
transport, markets, training schools, and the amenities of 
life—the rehabilitation, in short, under absolutely modern 
conditions of the yeoman class—may save the situation, and 
this will be the arduous work of years. Farming takes 
long to learn. 

In the meantime, the farmer is faced with another grave 
trouble—the loss of his stock. If we are to have prosperity, 
the first demand of agricultural England is for unlimited 
cake and meal to be sold at a fair price. At present the 
stockyards are endangered, and without stock we 
cannot grow corn. To the farmer this is a common- 
place, to the permanent officials in London’s innumerable 
circumlocution offices it appears to be a revelation. 
Artificial manures are a poor substitute for the genuine 
article. Our stockyard, our sheepfold, and our pigsty 
grow the food of the country. If we cannot get the proper 
manure, how will the farmer raise the corn to pay his wages 
and keep a roof over his head? Perhaps it is propose 
by our rulers that America shall supply us with food in 

tuity ? 
P The ~ bi farmer does not feel the pinch as badly as 
the farmer who, in an excess of enthusiasm and pride, 
has become his own landlord. Tithe in Essex and in East 
Anglia is rising towards ten shillings an acre, repairs cost 
three times what they did before the war, while the allow- 
ance on Income Tax remains at 12} per cent.; Property 
Tax, rates, taxes, including Income Tax, have mounted up, 
and the wages bill is more than doubled. Farmers who are 
their own landlords must find perhaps five pounds per acre for 
labour before they begin to pay for their horses, for the pur- 
chase and upkeep of modern machinery, and for cake, meal, 
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manure, and seeds. Tenant farmers can often get a helping 
hand from the landlord, but the old type of landowner 
is being expropriated, and the man who has made money 
out of the war and sets up as a landed proprietor wants, 
first and last, a good return on his capital, and has no 
tradition to trouble about. Government’s profiteering is 
on @ colossal scale. It bought maize last year in the 
Argentine at a pound a quarter and sold it at four or five 
over here, but only to the people who would purchase a 
certain proportion of beans that they did not want. 
Conditiona! sales are forbidden everywhere, save in Govern- 
ment departments. 

These reflections upon the farmer’s present plight are 
made deliberately to clear a path by which we may get 
back to the question that heads this article. There are at 
present in the counties that the writer has visited tens of 
thousands of acres ready for the tractor. The much-abused 
Fordson will do the work, as long as it is divorced, on all 
heavy land, from the Oliver plough, beloved of the Food 
Production Department and of that wonderful adminis- 
trator, Lord Lee of Fareham. The forty weeks’ supply 
of home-grown food could be turned into a fifty-two 
weeks’ supply within a couple of years if the burdens of 
the land could be more evenly distributed and more capably 
borne. At present we have only the land and its poten- 
tialities; the treatment is not worthy of our national 
needs. The old landlords are going, and we might be 
content to let them pass if it were not open to any moneyed 
adventurer to take their place. The farmer-landlords, 
particularly those whose land is mortgaged, are as never 
before at the mercy of the seasons; their future trembles 
in the balance. The tenant farmers are understaffed, 
overworked, and unable to clean or feed their land in 
the fashion that will make it fully productive. The small 
farmers and small holders are farming badly because they 
cannot meet the demands of the wages boards; the working 
man is discontented in spite of his money, for the rise has 
been so sudden—over 100 per cent. in four years—that he 
cannot understand why it should stop. The price of corn 
is artificial, and no country can endure in perpetuity a 
fifty-million-pound subsidy on the loaf. Rent, which used 
to be the main item in the farmer’s budget, is now a sub- 
sidiary one. It is doubtful whether some farms could 
bear their present burden if they were rent free, since 
nothing but high farming can enable men to stem the 
tide of increased expenditure, and since we exact no certificate 
either of competence or financial resources from those who 
hire the land. Countless thousands of acres are “farmed 
for Saturday night.” Some, not all, of the agricultural 
committees, soon to be remodelled and associated with the 
County Councils, could help the situation if they were allowed 
to do so, but their activities must pay steady tribute to 
circumlocution, the sort that sits in permanence and has 
never seen the countryside whose destiny it controls. At 
present only the high price of stock enables the farmer to 
carry on. 

If much has been done since those far-off, dangerous days 
when submarine warfare became what the Germans euphe- 
mistically called unrestricted, let us remember the wave of 
patriotic enthusiasm that swept the country from end to end ; 
it brought countless volunteers to the fields. Will that 
enthusiasm survive the Peace Treaty, the return of the 
party politician, and a recrudescence of the thousand mean- 
nesses of normal life? 

These questions must remain unanswered. The answer 
to the main question discussed here is that England can 
feed herself if those who control our agricultural destinies 
have vision, courage, enterprise, and resource to formulate 
and carry out a great national policy, if they will remember 
that the problem has a hundred aspects, and is entirely 
divorced from the baser side of politics. We need statesmen 
in the place of tinkers, and we have some in the offices of 


the Board of Agriculture and the Ministry of Food. But 
all too often the Permanent Official ite teen as the Old 
Man of the Sea rode Sinbad the Sailor, and there is no 
hope that he will get drunk as his prototype did. 

Ss. L. B. 


WHETHER NATIONS CAN BE 
FRIENDS 
W* hear a great deal in these days of the need of 


friendship among nations. Most of us assent 

in a vague sort of way as we assent to a rather 
dull platitude. We say “ Yes, yes,” and then go on to 
talk about Mr. Hawker or Lady Diana Manners or The 
Panther. We take more interest even in the use of motor- 
lorries as "buses. In discussing these matters we are on 
the solid earth. To discuss abstractions is like treading 
on a heap of feathers. A few people like abstractions, 
They make pillows of them and put their brains to sleep. 
A great deal of idealistic literature is simply the snoring 
of these happy slumberers. To write about abstract 
things in a vein of slumbrous idealism is one of the tempta- 
tions of good people. And the habit grows on them 
stealthily and swiftly like drug-taking. At first, it gives 
them a pleasant exalted feeling even to spell Truth or 
Beauty or Goodness with a capital letter. The pleasure 
is said to continue unabated even in the later stages of 
the vice. In this respect idealism is unlike other vices. 
We do not propose, however, to divide the human race 
into Derby-going realists and snoring idealists. These 
classifications would probably not serve for more than 
ninety-nine people in a hundred—certainly not for more 
than nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine people in a million. The hundredth or 
the millionth man will still be found spying after a meaning 
in things, as one might take a field-glass and search all 
day for a Dartford warbler on the open downs. He cannot 
satisfy himself either with what leaps immediately to the 
eye or with a general statement taken from a book. He 
is inquisitive, sceptical, and his faith is shown not in a 
lazy assent but in his fidelity as an explorer. 

At present, when a flood of literature about peace and 
the League of Nations, most of it saying the same woolly 
things in the same woolly way, is deluging us, we are more 
and more in need of the man of sceptical mind. We have 
not yet succeeded in making Peace much more interesting 
than a letter of the alphabet. It is like a round O, which 
even a child could improve by adding eyes, a nose and a 
mouth. As it is, it is featureless, characterless. When 
we speak of friendship among nations we are in the same 
world of half realities. We have hardly begun to ask 
ourselves whether it is possible for nations to be friends. 
We know that they can be enemies—for a time. We 
know that they can be allies—for a time. But is there a 
single example in history which suggests that nations 
are capable of the sort of bond that we call friendship ? 
David and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, Pylades and 
Orestes—we can easily name a score of instances of such 
perfect friendship between individuals. But where are 
the David and Jonathan among nations? Have we even 
any record of a nation that was willing to give its life for 
another without thought of honour or self-interest ? 
Nations have made great sacrifices, but no nation that 
we ever heard of died for love. During the war, certain 
propagandist writers spoke as though a new world had 
come into existence in which nations had become immortal 
friends, casting aside envy, suspicion, greed and self- 
interest. Self-interest was supposed to be a national vice 
that existed no longer save in enemy countries. For 
ourselves, we have never been inclined to underestimate 
the moral forces that carried the Allied peoples into and 
through the war. But these moral forces could be confused 
with friendship only by platform orators. No nation 
was moved to come into the war solely through friendship 
for another nation and contrary to its own interest. The 
“ swithering neutrals,” to use Mr. Kipling’s phrase, 
swithered because they thought it was their interest to 
swither. The nations that joined in the fight did so largely 
upon a calculation of what they would gain by it. No 
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one will dispute that this is what happened in enemy 
countries. Austria fought on the same side as her old 
enemy, Prussia; Hungary fought on the same side as her 
old enemy, Austria; Bulgaria fought on the same side as 
her old enemy, Turkey. That alliance at least had no 
basis save in policy. And who but a sentimentalist will 
deny that the alliance on the other side also was based 
upon policy, though the policy was reinforced by moral 
passion? This, ‘we contend, is almost in the nature of 
things. Friendship in the full sense is a relationship that 
hardly exists as yet among nations. The nearest approach 
to it that we can think of is the relationship between 
Canada, Australia and England. But even here we do 
not get an example of a nation immolating itself for the 
sake of another and blindly as regards its own interest. 
It is to the interest of Australia to preserve the British 
Commonwealth. It is, though not quite so obviously so, 
to the interest of Canada. To say this is not to belittle 
the gallantry and the sacrifices of Canada and Australia. 
We do not add to the glory of a people by denying the facts 
of human nature. And one of the facts of human nature 
is that nations do not become attached to each other with 
the same romantic forgetfulness of self as individuals do. 
Some one has said that a nation is a friendship, and men 
certainly do cast their lives away for love of their own 
country. But this is a family feeling, and we have no 
warrant for believing that it has ever existed between one 
unrelated community and another. 

Perhaps, however, we are forcing a rather extravagant 
meaning on friendship. We may call ourselves a man’s 
friend without feeling sure that we would be anxious to 
take his place on the scaffold. Most of us make friends 
on more prosaic terms than these. We may have a few 
friends apart from all questions of self-interest, but we 
have not many friends contrary to our interest. In order 
to be friends, indeed, we must have either a community 
of interest or a community of interests. Friendship of 
the ordinary kind is largely a matter of contiguity, of 
interest, of similarity of pleasures and of the absence of 
the intense sort of rivalry. Even nations, one would fancy, 
ought to be able to achieve friendship on this level. It 
is the prose rather than the poetry of friendship; but 
poetry is essentially a thing for the individual. 
Unfortunately, as the world has hitherto been constituted, 
even the most prosaic sort of friendship has been but a 
brief and difficult thing between nation and nation. 
Circumstances do not favour it. There is no contiguity ; 
nation cannot go for a walk with nation or call on a nation 
at tea-time. They are stuck fast each on its separate bit 
of planet, and can only communicate by messenger. Even 
their pleasures are largely different. The American plays 
baseball, the Canadian lacrosse, the Englishman cricket, 
the Irishman hurling, and the German the piano. Some 
pleasures, no doubt, are fairly international. The arts 
cross the frontiers. A Russian has recently been accusing 
the Germans of making use of music as propaganda, and 
we have heard the Russians themselves charged with 
propagandist purposes in sending abroad their ballet-dancers. 
During the war—as most people will remember, owing 
to the “row” about Salomé—there was talk of sending 
English plays and players into neutral countries as part 
of a propagandist scheme. Undoubtedly the Irish players— 
though Mr. Yeats would have been horrified at the thought 
of having deliberately worked for such an object—have 
had a greater effect as pro-Irish propaganda than would 
a million gramophones hoarse with political oratory. In 
the arts and in games we may some day get the community 
of pleasures which is one of the grounds of friendship. 
Those who have read the published letters of soldiers will 
have come on more than one instance of a man who went 
to the war with reluctance because of the thought that 
it was a war on the country of Beethoven. Had Germany 


been able to hold the imagination of the world as the 
country of Beethoven instead of as the violator of Belgium, 





the will to fight her could never have reached the same 
intensity. This suggests that propaganda by means of 
the arts, if it can be used for nationalist purposes, might also 
be used for internationalist purposes. Mr. H. G. Wells, 
indeed, has been for years advocating the formation of a 
great international library containing all the world’s master- 
pieces in prose and poetry in all the world’s languages 
into which it is possible to translate them. Professor 
Gilbert Murray has been complaining during the week 
that England is represented abroad chiefly by bad novels. 
The truth is, England has in recent years used men of 
letters as propagandists, but she has not yet used literature 
as propaganda. It would be a fantastic notion, no doubt, 
to think of urging the League of Nations to appoint a 
committee of artists to see to the diffusion of great literature, 
music, and painting. But the time-spirit itself has been 
slowly doing this for some centuries past. The worst of 
it is, though most people have learned to spell, few people 
have learned to read. The taste for what is best in the 
arts is as yet rare and, till our schools are better, must be 
rare. Even so, the world is already to some extent ‘“ onc 
place *’ as regards the arts. Within the circle of the arts, 
France can shake hands with Czecho-Slovakia, Germany 
with Serbia, France with Japan, and England with Ireland. 
Art is one of the spheres in which it is easy to be a nationalist 
and an internationalist at the same time. The Prussian 
can reverence Shakespeare, and the Frenchman can whistle 
airs from The Magic Flute. 

Unhappily, the other conditions of friendship—common 
interest and absence of the intense sort of rivalry—are 
more difficult to attain between nations than between 
individuals. The horrors of the last few years have given 
the nations a half-sense of community of interest in avoiding 
similar horrors in the future. The tradition of each nation 
fighting for its own hand, however—of intense rivalry 
in the pursuit of markets, wealth, and power—remains, 
and threatens to obliterate the more cautious sense of 
feHowship. Mr. Garvin, realising this, has suggested that 
the League of Nations should take over as one of its 
functions the securing to all nations of markets and raw 
materials. He sees that while nations remain egoistic 
rivals on the old pattern, the old pattern of national 
antagonisms and international wars is bound to remain. 
Individual men could never make friends with each other 
if they were as self-interested and unscrupulous as nations do 
not hesitate to be. Friendship is possible only if one 
believes one’s friend has a sense of equality and a sense 
of justice—at least that he has more sense of equality 
and justice than any nation has yet shown itself to have. 
That is one reason why it is so important that the peace 
should be based on justice. Injustice breeds dislike even 
in the unjust. It is the nurse of suspicion, hatred, malice, 
revenge. It is a challenge to good men and a provocation 
to bad. Justice, as was seen long ago, is but a sort of 
harmony. Justice among nations and harmony among 
nations are almost interchangeable terms. Statesmen, 
unfortunately, have always preferred a Balance of Power 
to this finer balance of nations. To-day many of them 
seem even to have reverted to the primitive politics of the 
top-dog. We do not expect them to wave a wand and 
suddenly transform the nations into bosom friends. We 
doubt if that is possible. The plain people—how plain !— 
do, however, look to their statesmen not to plunge them 
back into a world of compulsory enmities. It is quite 
clear that as yet few statesmen have given an hour’s thought 
to the conditions that alone make friendliness, if not friend- 
ship, among the nations possible. 


MAYFLIES 


N the stones or among the weed in the river, one 
() often sees actively wriggling flattish creatures, 
with three pairs of legs, with two or three caudal 
filaments, and with a double row of delicate plate-like 
breathing organs on the posterior part of the elongated 
body. Some of these are larval Mayflies, though there 
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is not about them much suggestion of the delicate adult 
insects which rise in living clouds from the quiet reaches 
of the stream at the end of May or in the beginning of June. 
Ephemerides or Day-Flies they are called, because of the 
frequent shortness of the aerial phase, but we miss the 
biological point of their life-history if we fail to recognise 
that it is only the winged existence that is cut short, and 
that many of them have a total span of two or three years. 
They vividly illustrate the important idea that the various 
life-histories of related animals differ from one another in the 
elongation or the abbreviation of different parts of the 
life-curve. Some types have a very short youth, a long 
period of maturity, and a rapid end; others have a short 
period of full vigour and a long-drawn-out decline ; the 
Mayflies show prolonged juvenility, a greatly reduced 
maturity, and an abrupt death. 

The larve or nymphs of Mayflies are adapted in 
many interesting ways to the conditions of their life. They 
absorb the oxygen in the water by means of delicate 
“tracheal gills” on the back of some or all of the first 
seven segments of the abdomen. The long tail filaments 
also help. The tracheal gills are sometimes neatly pro- 
tected by a cover and by interlacing fringes of bristles 
from the risk of being clogged with fine silt. Some of the 
nymphs that move quickly show the “ stream-line ”’ form 
of body which occurs in many aquatic animals, and is 
adapted to lessen resistance not only in swimming, but 
also to the flow of the stream when they are holding on. 
Many show special grappling structures on the legs for hold- 
ing firmly to the surface of stones, and Professors Needham 
and Lloyd have shown that there is a rather close correlation 
between the degree to which the body is flattened and the 
rate of the flow of the stream. In Rithrogena, which lives 
in torrential streams, the tracheal gills are flattened and 
extended laterally, so that they rest against the stone, and 
form “a large oval attachment-dise of singularly limpet- 
like form.” As Dr. G. J. Romanes used to say: Wherever 
we tap Organic Nature, it seems to flow with purpose ; 
in other words, most creatures are bundles of adaptations. 
We could not find a better illustration than this fitness of 
a particular Mayfly nymph to live in the rush of mountain 
torrents. How different is the habit of the larve of the 
common American genus Hexagenia, which burrow in the 
beds of lakes and rivers. The forelegs are flattened into 
scooping shovels, the jaws form relatively enormous pro- 
jecting tusks, and by using these two body-tools alternately 
the burrower tunnels its way along—a sort of sub-aquatic 
mole. 

Many of the aquatic larve of insects depend for their 
food on the minute Plankton organisms in the water, and 
they differ in interesting ways in their methods of capture. 
Thus the aquatic larve of some flies have rapidly vibratory 
fans which make a whirlpool around the mouth, and some 
of the caddis-worms make delicate and beautiful seine- 
nets of silk, which strain minute organisms out of the 
currents passing through. The larval stage of the ‘‘ Howdy ”’ 
Mayfly, an active creature almost as quick as a minnow, 
holds firmly on to a stone with its middle and hind feet, 
and “extends its long fore-feet with their paired fringes 
of long hair outspread like a basket to receive what booty 
the current may bring.” Many larval Mayflies, however, 
browse in a more commonplace way on the microscopic 
vegetation that adheres to the surface of the stones they 
frequent. Others climb up the stems of water-plants, 
browsing as they climb. On the whole, they are vege- 
tarians or devourers of fine organic débris. 


After a relatively prolonged period of aquatic life, lasting 
for weeks or months or years, and punctuated by recurrent 
moults which represent a tax on growth, the young May- 
flies undergo a remarkable metamorphosis. The end of 
this is that the nymphs float on the surface of the water, 
writhe themselves very rapidly out of their split husk, 
emerge as winged insects and fly away. Sir John Lubbock 





remarked on the sudden emergence: “ From the moment 
when the skin first cracks not ten seconds are over before 
the insect has flown away.” If we are fortunate enough 
to catch on our sleeve a Mayfly that has just left its nymphal 
husk floating on the surface of the water and taken its 
first flight, we may observe that it is impatient to disem- 
barrass itself of a final inhibiting envelope which seems to 
compress its body. The casting of this thin greyish cuticle 
inaugurates the adult life. In small Mayflies, the resting 
associated with this final moult (the “ sub-imaginal 
quiescence ”) may last for only a few minutes; in larger 
kinds it takes a day or two. Whether it takes minutes or 
hours or days, it discloses the graceful adult form with 
smooth and shining surfaces and beautiful colouration. 
It rests on our sleeve quivering after its efforts—a large- 
eyed, fragile creature with its fore-legs stretched out in 
front, with fan-like front wings held vertically and the hind 
ones inconspicuous, with two or three long tail filaments, 
with minute feelers and vestigial mouth-parts. The time 
of eating is over, the ecstasy of the mating flight is about 
to begin. 


When large numbers of Mayflies have left the water 
about the same time, they rest on the bushes and herbage 
undergoing their final moult, “often bending the stream- 
side willows with their weight.” In the evening, having 
cast their ‘“‘ ghost,” as some of the old naturalists called 
it, they rise in countless numbers like a living mist, and 
there are few more impressive phenomena in the realm of 
animate nature. In their fine introduction to the “ Life 
of Inland Waters ” (Ithaca, 1916), Professors Needham and 
Lloyd tell us that “ the adult males fly in companies, each 
species manceuvring according to its habit, and the females 
come out to meet them in the air.” The days of hunger 
are over, it is the hour of love. In his fine monograph 
(1887) on Ephemeride, the Rev. A. E. Eaton describes 
the mode of flying habitual to some of the more conspicuous 
Mayflies, especially the males. An intermittent action of 
the wings results in “a dance-like motion almost verti- 
cally up and down—a fluttering swift ascent, and then a 
passive leisurely fall, many times repeated.” By a quiet 
stretch of the river we have watched the cloud of wings 
rising and falling. The pairing is usually in flight and 
Eaton speaks of both polygamy and polyandry. We have 
seen the chasing, the embracing, the separating. The 
smooth surface of the water is dimpled as some of them 
touch it, and it is there that the eggs are somewhat fortuit- 
ously shed. As the evening passes the Ephemeride often 
pass also, for the continuance of the race is fatal to the 
individual life. Réaumur spoke of some whose aerial 
life is over in less than an hour, but it appears that other 
kinds may survive for several evenings if they get suitable 
rest during the day. In any case, there is no getting past 
the fact that the dance of love is also a dance of death. 
But the future is safe in the stream in which the eggs sink. 
The whole story does not differ in actual plot from that 
of most others, but there is a dramatic abruptness in the 
sharp contrast between the long larval aquatic life of feeding 
and growing, and the short adult aerial life of pairing and 
reproducing. There is an extraordinary vividness in the 
rapidity with which death comes as the nemesis of giving 
origin to new lives. How true was Goethe’s aphorism : 
“Nature holds a couple of draughts from the cup of love 
to be fair payment for the pains of a lifetime.” 


And what is the role of Mayflies in the economy of Nature ? 
That is not far to seek, as anglers familiar with “ Grey 
Drakes” know. In their larval life, they are middlemen 
between the micro-vegetation on which they depend, and 
the numerous carnivorous animals, like trout, which depend 
in part on them. They form a staple food of freshwater 
fishes, and they are particularly valuable, because many 
of them have generations that overlap and are well repre- 
sented by nymphs of good size all round the year. Pro- 
fessors Needham and Lloyd, to whose admirable book we 
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have been indebted, take the particular case of Callibaetis : 
“Tt is an active nymph that swims from place to place by 
means of quick strokes of its tail and gills, and that clambers 
freely about over shore vegetation. It.is an artful dodger ; 
and it is protectively coloured. It feeds on a great variety 
of vegetable substances living and dead, and hence finds 
abundant food in every weedy pond. It is eaten by every 
carnivore in, the pond that can catch it; and doubtless it 
has many enemies that exceed it in swiftness and many others 
that lie in ambush and capture it by stealth. Hence, 
though nearly always present, it rarely appears abundantly 
in old ponds.” Now the promiseful fact is that the life- 
cycle of this Mayfly runs in cycles of six weeks, and that a 
female may lay 1,000 eggs. If all these were to develop 
and reproduce there would be half a million in the second 
brood, and 125,000 millions in the fourth. This does not, 
of course, occur ; the struggle for existence looks after that ; 
but it suggests possibilities of artificial culture which we 
may live to see utilised. For if we scatter Mayflies in the 
water, we shall assuredly find them in many days in the 
form of trout. J. Artour THomson. 





OBSERVATIONS 


ORD FRENCH, it seems, chose his course despite 
a warning that most men in his position’ would 
have heeded. At all events, it has been stated, 
and is not denied, that after his decision to publish his 
articles had become known he was urged from a very 
high quarter (the periphrasis is intelligible) to reconsider 
his decision, or at the least withhold publication for a time. 
I do not know whether Mr. Asquith was similarly pressed 
not to abandon his habitual abstinence from counter-attack, 
which, as his assailants now discover to their surprise, 
is his classic method of self-defence. Probably no such 
advice was given, at any rate in any authoritative sense. 
Obviously, however, those who were his principal colleagues 
before the formation of the first Coalition Government, 
including the present Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill, 
must have been cognisant of the strong suit he was holding 
in reserve in case of need, and for that reason it is perhaps 
worth noting as a fact that may turn out to have some 
significance that just before Mr. Asquith had at last decided 
in favour of publicity for both sides of the argument some 
of his ex-supporters were endeavouring to spread an 
impression that it would now be the truer course of prudence 
for everybody concerned to let bygones be bygones. Were 
they apprehensive of what: was coming ? 


* * * 


A question on many lips is: What is to be Lord French’s 
future ? Until a few months or weeks ago no horoscope 
could have seemed easier or pleasanter to decipher than 
that of this famous soldier, known everywhere as the 
guiding genius of the retreat from Mons, the quick-visioned 
strategist who all but outstripped, and at least checkmated, 
his enemy in the later rush for the coast, the stiff-lipped 
fighting general, universally acclaimed as true inheritor 
of the Torres Vedras tradition, who with a mere handful 
of troops (measured by to-day’s standards) held the lines 
in Flanders almost without a break pending the accomplish- 
ment of that creative miracle, the forging and launching 
of Kitchener’s Army. Strange that a book should play 
such high explosive tricks with the reputation of its own 
author! Of the mischief thus wrought there can be no 
question, since, whatever may be thought of the merits 
of the controversy now visibly moving towards a dismal 
climax, it is evident that Lord French, in the earlier popular 
conception of his character, can no longer adorn an 
rev. sel edestal. By crossing swords with the 
politicians he has become as one of themselves, and it 
may even be that his future is now to be determined merely 
by the precarious fortunes of his present office and the 
doubtful constancy of his Ministerial colleagues. 


* * * 


If so, there may be a way out of at least one of the 
embarrassments possibly created for the Government 


by this unhappy episode. Already, as it happens, Lord 
French has received his peerage in recognition of his military 
services ; but when the time comes, as presumably it must, 
for Parliament to be invited, in pursuance of precedent, 
to pray the King to confer some signal mark of his favour 
on the greater figures of the war (whether accompanied or 
not by substantial grants of money) a delicate problem may 
present itself in Lord French’s case. Perhaps, however, 
events will now prove to have solved this problem in 
advance. Anyhow, it is clear that even as a private 
individual Lord French, in view of his articles, could not 
hope to escape criticism on any congratulatory resolution 
in which his name might be included, even retrospectively, 
and that as one of the members of a Government responsible 
for such a resolution his position would be vulnerable 
indeed. 
“ * * 

Devolution is now the ery among overworked politicians, 
whereas Grand Committees—the darling child of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s fancy—are almost hooted off the stage. Yet those 
rather dowdy bodies are doing their work—doing it, as 
one critic complained the other day, as a sausage machine 
turns out sausages, which is surely the = function 
of sausage machines. A veritable glut of legislation has 
lately been pouring in from the Committee rooms. But 
with the holidays at hand and the midsummer peace — 
coming on, it is difficult to see when or how the House 
is to find time and inclination to make sure of the ripening 
harvest. An autumn session is indicated, but that would 
seem to be a certainty in any event. Once the much- 
criticised Committees have concluded their work it will 
be interesting to watch for the return of that steady flood-tide 
of attendance which, according to Mr. Marriott and his 
fellow-apologists in this week’s debates, only fell away 
during the earlier period of the session because of the need 
of supplying concurrently the rival demands of half-a-dozen 
arn. sub-Parliaments. A disarming theory, but one, 
unfortunately, that hardly squares with experience, the 
truth being that the native self-boredom of this Parliament 
had begun to consume the energies of its victims before a 
single Grand Committee was in action. 


* * * 


After all, it is impossible to get away either from the 
well-established statistical fact that the House of Commons 
comprises a membership of over 700, or from the equally 
well-known circumstance that of the 400 or 500 who are 
generally absent (though, of course, not always the same 
400 or 500), rather fewer than one-fifth are entitled to 
plead the justification of a general election pledge against 
going near the scene of their duties. Compared with their 
spurious imitators, the avowed Sinn Feiners are in some 
respects to be regarded as public benefactors. Since 
obtaining election, they have, it is true, persisted in boy- 
cotting Parliament; but it has to be acknowledged, on 
the other hand, that they have boycotted their salaries 
as well, thus handing over to the Imperial Treasury 
(presumably by way of conscience money) a total annual 


forfeit not far short of £30,000. 
JADE. 


Correspondence 


KOLCHAK 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I cannot be the only one of your readers to whom your 
article on Kolchak gave pause. As the point is quite a plain one, 
I hope you will clear it up for us. : 

You state that all the representatives of democratic Russia 
have declared themselves emphatically against Kolchak. If 
this is so, it is certainly decisive, and ought to make “ recog- 
nition ” of him inconceivable. 

My own information, which is derived from people who know 
more than I do, is that an important proportion of every non- 
Bolshevik democratic party in Russia favours Kolchak, including 
a number of the more influential revolutionary leaders. It 
certainly seems that Tchaikovsky does so. I know from their 
published writings that Bourzeff does so, and that Savinkoff— 
formerly Kerensky’s colleague and intimate associate—does 80. 
Mr. Branting, whom I saw lately in London, when he had just 
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returned from Paris, fully confirmed my impressions on the 
whole subject. 

The Union for the Regeneration of Russia, whose declaration 
you quote, is described by Savinkoff and the pro-Kolchak 
democrats as having lost its popularity. 

Much more might be written, but you perceive the point on 
which I want enlightenment. I hope you will deal with it, for 
the question is, as we all agree, vital—Yours, etc., 

28 Lymington Road, N.W. E. C. BENTLEY. 

June 3rd. 


[We do not think that any of the individuals named by Mr. 
Bentley can be described as influential or even important “ revo- 
lutionary leaders.”” Tchaikovsky is irrevocably committed to 
the policy of Western intervention. Bourzeff is now a monarchist 
and has no following at all. Savinkoff was expelled from the 
Social Revolutionary Party in 1917 and is now a “ reactionary ” 
in almost the most extreme sense of the word. As for Mr. 
Branting we can only say, with full knowledge of Mr. Branting’s 
attitude on the whole question of Russia, that we think Mr. 
Bentley must have curiously misunderstood him if he concluded 
that Mr. Branting was in favour of the Kolchak enterprise.—Eb. 
N:S.] 


THE CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC TO-DAY 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Your article on the Czecho-Slovak Republic in your last 
issue very truly illustrates the present state of affairs in the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic. There is, however, a statement on the 
Social Democratic Party which I would not subscribe to. The 
Social Democratic Party as a whole is not “inclined to sym- 
pathise with Bolshevik ideas of organisation,” but only some of 
its former leaders, who, having compromised themselves during 
the war, see their political salvation in anarchy and Bolshevism. 
With the exception of a few Bolsheviks who came from Russia, 
there are no convinced and conscious Bolsheviks in Czecho- 
Slovakia, but only those who on account of personal reasons 
are playing with Bolshevism. 

Neither is it true that on the editorial staff of the Pravo Lidu 
is “a Czech Bolshevik who has recently returned from Russia.” 
On the contrary, since the recent recession of the Modracek- 
Hudee group from the Social Democratic Party, brought about 
by the irresolute attitude of the Party executive towards the 
Bolshevik agitators from Russia, the Social Democratic Party 
as a whole assumed a more determined anti-Bolshevik attitude.— 
Yours, etc., ALEXANDER Broz. 

Czecho-Slovak Press Bureau, 9 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 

June 2nd. 


OFFICERS AND PRIVATES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—As an officer commissioned before the war from the 
ranks of the old Regular Army, may I heartily endorse the views 
put forward by Mr. St. John Ervine as to the undue distinction 
in comfort which came to be made between officers and men 
on active service ? 

On the question of safety, I am not prepared to go as far as 
your correspondent. It is obvious that any Company or Battery 
Headquarters in the line must have preference as regards dura- 
bility, and therefore safety, over everyone else: it is an indis- 
pensable condition for getting work done, and therefore reacts 
favourably—if almost imperceptibly—on the security of every 
man in the sector. 

Comfort is in quite another category. Officers, by the mere 
devolution of duties, automatically get more sleep than N.C.O.s 
or men, and that, to my mind, is the pivot on which one’s whole 
well-being in the field, as at home, depends. Why should they 
also (unofficially) get better rations, more especially in view of 
the fact that they have means and opportunity of buying denied 
to the men? Yet I have never known an Officers’ Mess fail for 
ration bacon—the best cuts, too—even at times when the men 
were going so short that they arranged to save up their allowance 
for every fourth day, so as to have a chance of “ being able to 
see what they were eating.” 

It would seem as though there were something to be said for 
the method practised, I believe, by the U.S. Armies in France, 
whereby no cooks were allotted to Officers’ Messes, and officers’ 
mess-tins were simply sent to the cook-house to be filled in exactly 
the same way as the men’s. Whatever abuses in quantity this 
arrangement may admit of, it at all events ensures that officers 


have personal acquaintance with the manner in which their 
men’s food is prepared. 

Before the war I was an out-and-out advocate for making 
service in the ranks the only avenue to a commission. Nearly 
four years’ experience in France as a Regimental Staff Officer 
converted me into an equally strenuous opponent of any such 
system. I found without exception that as time went on and 
subaltern ranks were almost exclusively filled from the cadet 
schools, the standard of consideration for the men and interest 
in their well-being and personal history went steadily, steadily 
down. Among officers of the old Army, the natural selfishness 
inherent in the healthy young male was severely held in check 
by the cast-iron tradition of “‘ men first ” (where comforts were 
concerned) which was hammered into every second lieutenant 
from the day he joined. With the new type of officer, turned 
out from the factories by the hundred a month, no such saturation 
with the proud “ Ich Dien ” of his caste was possible—there was 
neither the necessary time nor atmosphere for it. Most of them 
rapidly forgot whatever smattering of the kind they had picked 
up in two or three lectures at a training centre, and the one out- 
standing fact is that in nine cases out of ten their own previous 
experience as privates apparently did nothing to soften their 
hearts to the needs of the men entrusted to their care. In this 
respect I am afraid the majority behaved like beggars on horse- 
back, and slowly but indelibly impressed on me the conclusion 
that the lower middle-class, from which most of them were 
drawn, is the most unfitted for leadership of any in the kingdom. 

Had it been possible to replenish the commissioned ranks 
solely by drawing on Warrant Officers and senior N.C.O.s., 
matters would probably have been very different, but this was 
just the class which got the smallest share in the spoils of pro- 
motion. Whatever might be the claims of individual justice, 
we simply could not afford to weaken the backbone of the British 
Army. So Private Snooks, with nine months’ service, went 
gaily off to the Cadet School, leaving the Quartermaster-Sergeant 
(fifteen years) sweating over his returns, and doubtless consoled 
by the pleasant anticipation of standing to attention before 
Mister Snooks on his reappearance a few months later with a 
star on each shoulder.—Yours, etc., 

June Ist. “VIEILLE MovusTAcue.” 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Str,—If you have space for yet another letter on this subject 
I should like to apologise to Mr. St. John Ervine for misquoting 
him ; though I must still keep to my contention that the average 
Officer (or Quartermaster-Sergeant, or Wireless Operator, or 
Exchange Signaller, or . . .) whose duties sometimes put him 
in a comparatively safe position, did not claim this position 
(on any grounds) as a right or cite it as an advantage. 

This is, perhaps, a matter of opinion. The “ grotesque mis- 
statements” to which Ackemma refers were carefully stated 
facts drawn from personal experience. I shall be happy to send 
Ackemma full details if he would like them.—Yours, etc., 

June 4th. Caprain, R.G.A. 


To the Editor of Tak NEw StTaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Ackemma’s letter must not be allowed to remain un- 
answered. I can only speak with intimate knowledge of Field 
Batteries, but, as far as they are concerned, it is absolutely 
untrue to say that “during a strafe it was not uncommon to 
find the officers comfortably located in the B.C. post at the 
bottom of a deep dug-out, issuing orders, with a sergeant in 
charge at the guns.” In my Brigade, and in every Brigade I 
met or heard of, it was a rule (which needed no order to enforce 
it as it was so willingly and instinctively obeyed) that at least 
one officer should be present when the guns were firing; as a 
matter of fact, I remember but few “ battles” in which there 
were not at least two officers out with the guns, one of those 
officers frequently being the Major, for some part of the time. 
If Ackemma was a gunrfer, he was singularly unfortunate in 
his battery. 

As to security generally, when a position was occupied in 
which there were no dug-outs already made, the men had very 
much the same sort of accommodation as the officers, and where 
dug-outs were already in existence no doubt the best did often 
fall to the officers, because they are not so numerous as the men ; 
and are more easily housed on that account. Moreover, the 
Mess is the H.Q. of the Battery, and much work is done in it ; 
safety, therefore, is important, quite apart from the question of 
any difference in the respective values of officers and men. As 
a matter of fact, in my own Battery it was often the Signallers 
who got the safest dug-out ! 
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I do not think it can be said that officers run more risk of 


death than men or vice versa. Officers—in the gunners at any 
rate—are exposed at times to far greater danger than the men 
ever are; O.P. work, liaison work and reconnoitring are risks 
that are seldom run by men, but frequently by officers, while, 
on the other hand, no doubt the men—gunners and drivers— 
in numbers have to run risks that only involve but one officer at 
a time. It is, surely, futile to try to differentiate and judge 
between them, nor is it likely to do anyone any good. 

Of course, an officer’s life is on the whole pleasanter, from the 
point of view of comfort, than a man’s—it must be so when you 
have one officer to twenty men or so. It is so obvious a point 
that it hardly needs labouring at all. If, by a miracle of topsy- 
turveydom, the numbers were suddenly reversed, then the men, 
being the fewer, would get the best billets, while the officers on 
account of numbers would necessarily find less comfortable 
quarters.— Yours, etc., R. F. A. 

June 2nd. 


DEMOBILISATION 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—I have just received a letter from an A.S.C. officer, which 
I think speaks for itself. I might remark that the original enlist- 
ment and commission were in the combatant forces, and that 
my friend was relegated to the A.S.C. on grounds of defective 
eyesight. He writes :— 

“You know that the Armies of Occupation, according to 
Churchill’s official pronouncement, were to consist of men who 
enlisted on or after January Ist, 1916. You also know that, as 
regards demobilisation, all that counts officially is the length of 
service. I enlisted on August 30th, 1914, and got a commission 
on December 12th, 1914; I had seven days’ leave at home in 
December, 1915; arrived in Egypt in February, 1916, and am 
now (almost exactly six months after the Armistice) informed 
that I have been selected for compulsory retention in the Army of 
Occupation in Egypt till 1920. There is a surplus of A.S.C. officers 
by the dozen in this country. In this depot there are thirteen 
officers. Seven is a generous estimate of the number required.” 

My friend is thirty-three ; enjoys indifferent health; is a 
university graduate with first-class honours, and was engaged 
before the war on social and economic research. Can anything 
be done ?—Yours, etc., Davip SOMERVELL. 


THE GREAT SUMMONS 
To the Editor of Tue New StarEesMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Waley’s translation of The Great Summons, by 
Ch’ii Yiian (4th cent. B.c.), is of more than ordinary interest. 

Various points of contact (some obvious, some less so) with 
Theocritus (8rd cent. B.c.) present themselves. Where Theo- 
critus is most like the Chinese poet he is least like previous 
Greek poets. 

Now we know that Alexandria was a place of exchange of 
thought between West and East, and there is suflicient evidence 
that Sanscrit influence, at any rate, materially affected Alex- 
andrian scholars more or less contemporary with Theocritus 
(e.g., the Sanserit method of writing accents was in substance 
taken over at Alexandria, and the Sanscrit order of cases of 
nouns was adopted). 

Can any student of Chinese antiquities inform us whether 
there exists any probability or possibility that translations— 
either direct or via the Sanscrit—of 4th century B.c., Chinese 
poetry were in the hands of Alexandrian Greeks in the 3rd 
century B.c.? If they were, it would account for much. 
Yours, etc., R. J. WALKER. 

Little Holland House, Kensington, W. 


VISION 


Miscellany 
LOVE all things that pass: their briefness is 
I Music that fades on transient silences. 
Winds, birds, and glittering leaves that flare and 
fall,— 
They fling delight across the world; they call 
To rhythmic-flashing limbs that rove and race - 
A moment in the dawn for Youth’s lit face ; 
A moment’s passion, closing on the ery— 


““O Beauty, born of lovely things that die!” 
SIEGFRIED Sassoon. 


CHEKHOV’S SEAGULL IN 


LONDON 


HEKHOV’S Seagull was first produced by the 
St. Petersburg Imperial Alexandra Theatre in 
1897, with the late Vera Kommisarzheskaya—the 
greatest actress that the Russian stage has ever known 
—in the part of Nina Zarechnaya. The production was a 
complete failure, and the play had to be taken off after a 
couple of performances. Only a few months later (Decem- 
ber 17th, 1898) the same play produced by the just newly- 
founded Moscow Art Theatre turned out to be one of the 
greatest successes of the Russian stage. And an audience 
in quality and intellectual development practically the 
same (the Moscow Art Theatre had not yet “ trained” 
an audience of its own) as that which had hissed the Seagull 
off the St. Petersburg stage rose to its feet like one man 
after the last act and cheered the performers for nearly 
half an hour, insisting on a congratulatory wire being sent 
to the author, who a few days before the first performance 
had fled to the Crimea, not daring to face what he thought 
would be a certain second failure. Dramatic critics after 
the St. Petersburg production were unanimous—as_ the 
majority of English critics were the other day-—in emphasiz- 
ing that the Seagull was not only a “ great” play but a 
very poor one indeed. After the Moscow production 
Chekhov was immediately raised to the position of Russia’s 
first dramatist. And the three-month-old Moscow Art 
Theatre realised that it had conquered. In memory of 
that production it has adopted as its emblem a seagull with 
widespread wings. 

What was the reason? Here was the same play acted 
in St. Petersburg by the finest Russian actors of the day, 
and in Moscow by a company of semi-amateurs (as they 
were then) and played to exactly the same type of audi- 
ences—with such a difference in the results ! 

Space does not permit me to go into a detailed description 
of the methods and ideals of the Moscow Art Theatre— 
the history of the twenty years of its life has produced in 
Russia quite a library of volumes—but I cannot help 
reviving in my memory my first impression of the Seagull 
as I saw it with the original cast nineteen years ago. I . 
had just arrived in Moscow from a big southern provincial 
town. I had always been a keen theatre-goer. In our 
town we had a first-rate theatre (a “ repertory ” one, like 
all theatres in Russia), with a splendid stock company out 
of which many of Russia’s best actors later rose. Our 
school authorities (it was a Government school) encouraged 
the elder boys to attend the theatre, having made an arrange- 
ment with the management of the local dramatic play- 
house that on nights when classical (Russian or foreign) or 
wholesome literary modern plays were produced a couple 
of rows of the stalls were to be reserved at the modest 
price of 75 kop. (1s. 6d.) for pupils of the Lyceums. I 
mention this to show that when I came up to one of the 
Moscow High Schools from the provinces I had enough 
experience of good plays, good acting, and decent producing 
not to be merely carried away by anything that was just a 
little over the average “‘ provincial” level. More than 
that, I had heard and read of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
and, strange to say, was rather strongly prejudiced—like 
the great majority of the play-going public—against it for 
its audacity in attempting to break down old traditions 
and conventions. But then I had not yet seen any of its 
productions; in those days I could not afford the more 
expensive seats and the cheap ones were only to be got 
by standing in a queue for 12-15 hours (that meant a whole 
night) till the box-office opened at 9 a.m. And even then 
—as I experienced myself—the chances were 10 to 1 that 
when you got to the window, all the cheap seats were sold 
out for a week in advance. Any way, I managed to get 
a gallery seat for the Seagull. And for nearly four hours 
I was spellbound, enraptured, thrilled by emotions which 
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I had never experienced before. And after leaving the 
theatre, tramping several miles through the snow-covered 
streets of Moscow to the suburb where our Imperial Technical 
Institute lay, I could not get away from that spell. What 
magic had these people acquired to make that performance 
so unlike any other theatrical performance I had ever 
witnessed ? Nineteen years have passed since that night 
in November, 1900. I have seen hundreds of performances 
at the Moscow Art Theatre, of good, mediocre or bad plays ; 
realistic, poetical, symbolic; in elaborate settings or on 
simple backgrounds of curtains; I have been closely 
associated with that theatre, have helped in its productions, 
have learnt ‘“‘ how it is done”; I have seen and visited 
nearly all the theatres worth seeing all over Europe; and 
still, even after leaving a play I have seen for the fiftieth 
time on our stage, I carry away with me that same thrill, 
those same emotions, I first experienced as a youngster. 

There is one simple thing that lies at the root of every 
‘production of the Moscow Art Theatre. And that is the 
infinite loving care with which it approaches every play it 
intends to produce, the respectful reverence with which 
it handles every word the author has put into it—be it 
dialogue or simply stage directions. And the months after 
months it spends in rehearsals, in searching for the necessary 
“tone ” of production, in creating the necessary atmosphere, 
with which not only the actors but every bit of stage 
property seems to be saturated when the production is at 
last ready (sometimes after years of rehearsing, as was the 
case in Gordon Craig’s Hamlet) ! 

Now, the total absence of any kind of care or even of simple 
tidiness, not to speak of adequate rehearsing or studying, 
seemed to me to be the basis on which Madam Donnet 
founded her production of the Seagull for the London Art 

‘’ Theatre at the Haymarket the other day. 

And, I am sorry to say, on leaving the theatre on Tuesday 
afternoon I had no other feeling or emotion except —to put 
it mildly—irritation. I could not help remembering a 
sketch I saw on one of the London Halls the other day, 
when the problem of the eternal triangle was produced 
“as the English think it is conceived in France” and 
vice versa. Madam Donnet’s production was something in 
that style: a music-hall parody on Chekhov, Russian 
‘drama and Russian life. 

When I learnt that Madam Donnet claims to be a Russian, 
my feeling of irritation became stronger; and I feel it my 
duty to say that, from my knowledge of the English stage, 
I am sure no English producer, even the most old-fashioned 
and conventional, who had not the remotest idea of things 
Russian, would ever have been guilty of so careless and 
slovenly a production, where every single minute everybody 
and everything on the stage manifested so complete a disre- 
gard for everything, beginning with Chekhov’s few but 
simple and indispensable stage directions, and finishing 
with the fullest contempt for any kind of unity or harmony 
in the acting, the setting and dressing of the play. 

I shall only quote a few instances, The Seagull was 
written in1896. The many allusions made by the characters 
to books, actors, plays, literary influences, are all so charac- 
teristic of the Russian “nineties,” that even such little 
trifles (which could easily have been avoided) as the typical 
English costume of 1919, worn by Trigorin, and his wrist- 
watch, could not help being “ shockers.” Then, again, 
take the setting of the third act. The author's directions 
read: “‘ Dining-room in Sorin’s house. . . . Trigorin 
lunches.” And like every good Russian of pre-war days he 
indulges in his glass or two of “ vodka.” This gives Masha 
an opportunity of taking a glass with him, corroborating 
the statement made in the second act by Dr. Dorn about 
her weakness for “ vodka.” And the whole thing seems 
more or less natural, even to English eyes. But what 
does Madam Donnet do? She totally disregards the 
author’s directions, turns the dining-room into a sitting- 
room, places for some unknown reason a decanter of port 
or claret on the table and makes Masha drink it in tumbler- 
fuls. And no wonder I heard two ladies next to me 


remark: ‘‘ These Russians, you know, they drink all day 
long and all night; men and women. And then they all 
go Bolshevist.”” The same disregard of the author’s stage 
directions occurs again in the last act, where instead of 
having a French window opening on to the terrace, as 
given by Chekhov, so that Nina can enter the room and 
disappear unnoticed, Madam Donnet makes her go round 
to the front door, ring the bell, I suppose, and be let in by 
a servant, &c. 

Then come the dresses. I have already mentioned 
Trigorin’s typical English appearance (more fitting for the 
lounge of a London club than a Russian country house in 
1896). And where did Madam Donnet get her idea that 
Trigorin is a young man? Chekhov himself pictured him 
as a man of about forty-five. And why does Masha change 
her black dress for a white and a grey one, when the opening 
lines of the play read :— 7 

‘““MEDVEDENKO (to Masha): Why do you always dress 

in black ? 

Masua: I’m in mourning for my life. I’m unhappy.” 
The most careless student of Chekhov's plays would have 
noticed that he has a sort of weakness for women “ wearing 
black all their lives’: Masha in the Seagull, Varya in the 
Cherry-Orchard, Masha in the Three Sisters. 

And where in Russia has Madam Donnet seen a labourer 
on a Russian estate dressed up in that English music-hall 
conception of a Russian “ mujik’s” costume that Jacob 
wore in her production ? Of course, all these things may 
be trifles, and perhaps do not count anything in the eyes 
of Madam Donnet. But what counts in her production ? 
What has she done with Chekhov’s Seagull to justify 
calling her enterprise an “Art Theatre’? Nothing. And, 
what is worse still, this continuous series of irritating 
mistakes, carelessness, absolute lack of any gift for the art 
of the stage, served under the pretentious title of an “ Art 
Theatre,” coupled with Press notices advertising Madam 
Donnet’s connection with Russia, only help to make an 
English audience’s and the English critic’s impression of 
Chekhov’s play more muddled and incoherent than ever. 

Under such conditions as the Seagull was produced at 
the Haymarket I quite easily understand that the producer 
could not be of much help to the actors, and probably was, 
indeed, even a great impediment. But if anything saved 
the London Art Theatre's production of the Se being 
turned into an absurd farce, it was only Miss Helen Haye’s 
sincere and clever rendering of the part of Trina Arkadina, 
and, specially, the scene in Act III. with Constantine. 
I am sorry to say Miss Margaret Bryce’s Nina was not 
the Nina Zarechnaya of Chekhov's play. But are there 
many actresses who can play that part? The Moscow 
Art Theatre has to-day come to the conclusion that, even 
in Russia, a good Nina Zarechnaya is almost impossible 
to find. And that is why the Seagull has not been revived 
in Moscow for fifteen years. The original creator of the 
part, Miss Roxanova, died very soon after the first produc- 
tion, and her understudy was not a success. And since 
1904 the Moscow Art Theatre has been, and is still, searching 
for anew Nina. Every autumn, when hundreds of would-be 
actresses flock from all over Russia to Moscow to take part 
in the competition for the five to six yearly vacancies in 
our dramatic training school, we always look for a possible 
Nina among them. And sometimes we think we have 
found her, and she becomes the pet of the whole theatre, 
and the management talks of reviving the Seagull, and 
starts rehearsing it, but after a couple of months our hopes 
are again shattered and the revival is again postponed. Some 
of these unsuccessful Ninas have turned out excellent 
actresses and to-day are the pride of our company, but 
their greatest ambition—to play the part of Nina Zarechnaya 
—has never been, never will realised. 

In conclusion, I must correct an error that appears on 
Madam Donnet’s programme. The Seagull was not the 
first of Chekhov’s five great plays. The first of them was 
Ivanoff. 1 have in my possession a copy with the imprint : 
“Passed by the Censor, December 10th, 1887,” and also a 
copy of the first unrevised version of Uncle Vanya, “ passed 
by the Censor, May Ist, 1890.” 


Y 


M. LYKIARDOPOULOS. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 

HAVE been reading Mr. Wells’s book The Undying 
I Fire, and I certainly agree with the critic who reviewed 

it in these columns last week that it is (as far as my 
knowledge extends) the best book he has written since his 
early scientific romances and A Modern Utopia. But when 
I was reading it something kept on whispering ‘‘ Where 
have I recently gone through all this argument somewhere 
else?’’ I then remembered that a few months ago I had 
returned to that great, if uneven, poem In Memoriam ; 
and it was at once plain that, though it may not be possible 
to call Mr. Wells the Lord Tennyson of this age, Tennyson 
in that poem had conducted almost exactly the same argu- 
ment as Mr. Wells in almost exactly the same way. . Let 
me make a few extracts. 

* * * 


The most passionate and eloquent parts of Mr. Huss’s 
discourse are those in which he describes the blankness of 
a godless universe and the horrible cruelties of Nature 
“red in tooth and claw.”” “‘ What was most in my thoughts 
on that day when the world of Nature showed its teeth to 
me was the wretchedness of animal life ” : 


It was as if the universe had put aside a mask it had hitherto 
worn, and shown me its face, and it was a face of boundless evil. 

. . It was as if a power of darkness sat over me and watched 
me with a mocking gaze, and for the rest of that day I could think 
of nothing but the feeble miseries of living things. I was tortured, 
and all life was tortured with me. 


Tennyson’s passages on evolution need no quoting. If, 
he said, man’s place in Nature was what it seemed in these 
words, if he 


Who roll’d the psalm to empty skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer 


is to end in ineffective dust, he is: 


A monster then, a dream, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime, 

That tear each other in the slime, 
Were mellow music match’d with him. 


Or, as Mr. Wells puts it: 

If right and wrong are to perish together indifferently, if there 
is aimless and fruitless suffering, if there opens no hope for an eternal 
survival in consequences of all good things, then there is no meaning 
in such a belief in Christianity. 

We notice here a slight difference. Mr. Wells unobtrusively 
slips in that ‘“ in consequences,” presumably to shelve what 
to Tennyson was “the larger hope” of personal immor- 
tality. But the vision is the same and the reaction much 
the same. Mr. Huss (facing the spectres of the mind, as 
Tennyson put it) feels at moments that 


*Twere best at once to sink to peace, 
Like birds the charming serpent draws, 
To drop head foremost in the jaws 

Of vacant darkness and to cease. 


To the brooding mind of Mr. Huss it seems that perhaps 
we have made a god in our own image, and that 


where we had thought a God, somehow akin to ourselves, ruled in 
the universe, it may be there is nothing but black emptiness and 
a coldness worse than cruelty. 


That horrible doubt appears early in In Memoriam : 


“The stars,” she whispers, “ blindly run ; 
A web is wov’n across the sky ; 
From out waste places comes a cry, 

And murmurs from the dying sun : 
* And all the phantom, Nature, stands— 
With all the music in her town, 
A hollow echo of my own, 
A hollow form with empty hands.” 


The animate world is a shambles; all things pass, The 
diagnosis and the treatment are similar; we even find 
that both Tennyson and Mr. Wells, imaginative men, when 
surveying the processes of evolution, are struck by the 
splendour and pride and pitiful transience of those larger 
monsters which preceded man. In two of the most eloquent 
of his pages Mr. Wells admires the magnificence of “ Behe- 
moth in a thousand forms, Demotherium, Titanotherium, 
Helladotherium,” creatures which were in some regards 
finer and more powerful than we, but which have neverthe- 
less passed, ‘‘ and we wax in our turn. How can we 
at last escape the common fate?” Tennyson—in a sort 
of overflow passage embodied in Maud—was arrested by 
a similar thought : 

A monstrous eft was of old the Lord and Master of Earth ; 

For him did his high sun flame, and his river billowing ran, 

And he felt himself in his force to be Nature’s crowning race. 

As nine months go to the shaping an infant ripe for his birth, 

So many a million ages have gone to the making of man. 

He now is first. But is he the last? Is he not too base? 
But there comes an escape from these self-torturings ; and 
the escape is the same to both. 


* * * 


Mr. Wells, or rather his Mr. Huss, confronted with the 
horrors of Nature, says : 

If there is no God, no mercy, no human kindness in the great 
frame of space and time, if life is a writhing torment, an itch upon 
one little planet, and the stars away there in the void no more than 
huge empty flares, signifying nothing, then all the brighter oe 
the God in my heart. 


To Tennyson, too, at moments Time seemed 


a maniac scattering dust 
And Life, a Fury slinging flame. 
But, amplifying, he falls back on the same fountain of 
courage : 
I found him not in world or sun, 
Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye ; 
Nor thro’ the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun. 


If e’er when faith had fallen asleep 
I heard a voice “ believe no more ” 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the godless deep ; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d “I have felt.” 
And starting from that firm basis both Mr. Wells and 
Tennyson find that they have discovered a starting-point 
for regenerative effort. 
* * * 


The end of our struggle here, concludes Mr. Wells, is 
to remould surely in the light of science, “ to draw all men 
together out of themselves into one common life and effort 
with God.” Only through the will of men can the race 
greater than man come. The lesson of the war should be 
that men, inspired by the Divine courage, should say : 
“ This and all such things must end.” “ Social truth shall 
spread,” cried the voice of Tennyson’s comforter, Love ; 
he saw in all things “toil co-operant to an end”; he 
watched Titanic maidens who stood : 

As one would sing the death of war 

And one would chant the history 

Of that great race, which is to be. 
And though Tennyson’s theology does not separate “ the 
God in the Heart” from all without, [and though super- 
ficially he appears to regard the desired processes as auto- 
matic, I don’t think that at bottom he is any more com- 
placent or less encouraging than Mr. Wells. 

SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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CHARLES DICKENS—PELMANIST. 
By BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 


Charles Dickens was a wonderful natural Pelmanist. 
He was a natural observer. He was also able to write 
down what he observed and make you see it as he saw 
it—a wonderful gift! Also he was methodical and 
thorough. He always advised young beginners to 
observe, using their judgment and being thorough. 


Pelmanism will cultivate mental efficiency —Observa- 
tion—Concentration, and the absorption and retention 
of general knowledge and the ability to use it to the 
best advantage. 


There are many young people who are gifted with 
Common Sense, they often get on in life much better 
than those who have had the benefit of a University 
Education. Any such persons with that gift of common 
sense, devoting half an hour a day to the study of 
Pelmanism, may reap wonderful rewards, because they 
would develop their gift. 


Now that I have had the opportunity of seeing this 
system at work I come to one conclusion—that 
Pelmanism should be added to our Educational System, 
in order to correct the many errors, and ye gods! there 
are many in the present day system that need much 
reform and improvement. 


I feel that Pelmanism and Patriotism go together 
hand in hand, or should do. 


Every M.P. (Member of Parliament) should be an 
M.P. (Member of Pelmanism). They should be of 
well-trained mind and good Observers, Listeners, and 
Speakers. What do we want most to-day? Great 
men who can organise and assist in the Reconstruction 
of this great and glorious Empire ! 


We lack great personalities—Men with driving power 
and powers of Organising. 


To those who feel they have a gift or ambition—help 
it on. It is “‘ never too late to mend.” My advice 
is start, Pelmanise and Pulverise the many things that 
have seemed difficulties, clogging the clear working 
of the mind. 


If you do start and do not concentrate, don’t condemn 
Pelmanism—do it thoroughly—Persevere. Develop 
your mind and personality—you will gain the confidence 
of knowledge when you realise that at last you are 
Efficient. 


For many years I have been in the habit of giving 
to various schools prizes of Dickens Books. I now feel 
more inclined to offer some of the senior students a 
different prize, viz., a full course of Pelmanism. It 
would be a gift to appreciate in after years—but it 
would be useless if placed among the many useless gifts, 
dusty on the shelves of Forgetfulness. 


I have been so much impressed with the results— 
good results that are known. It must be a great satis- 
faction to the workers of the Institute to see the good 
results and letters of gratitude from the diligent and 
successful students who have completed their course of 
Pelmanism. Many of them explain how dull and drab 
their lives and minds were before they started, and now 
they seem to have come out of that tunnel of lassitude 
with a blaze of light—Knowledge ! 


All I can say is, if you intend to become a student, 
Do it now! Write to-day to the Pelman Institute, 
120, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1, 


TOO MUCH WISHBONE. 
By HORACE BARNES. 


“Too much wishbone, and not enough backbone !”’ 
that, said ‘‘ Old Gorgon Graham,” in ‘“ The Letters of 
a Self-Made Merchant to His Son,” is a reason for most 
of life’s failures—most of the instances of unhappiness 
and discontent which cross our paths almost every day. 

“Old Gorgon Graham ”’ is a celebrated character in 
the fiction of the day. Most readers regard him, as a 
creation of fiction—merely an imaginary character. 
Even at that estimate they revel in the force of his 
personality, hold more or less in esteem his self-built 
fortune of millions, and in any case benefit by his homi- 
lies on success in the material sense. 

A few of the initiated remember that they have read 
somewhere that ‘Old Gorgon Graham” is a study 
from life—and that the original character was the late 
P. D. Armour, driving force of the vast machinery which 
made ‘“‘ The Beef Trust” possible, put the “‘ Bully ”’ 
into “‘ Beef,’”’ and the “ Stock ”’ into “ stockyards.”’ 

Still fewer readers of the books about this forceful 
personality have heard that the author of them, George 
Horace Lorimer, himself worked in the “ packing” 
business in Chicago, rose to commercial eminence, and 
then left it all to start afresh at his chosen ambition— 
authorship and editing—and has for years been the 
world-famous editor of America’s most famous weekly 
magazine. 

Whether Mr. Lorimer—now the possessor of great 
wealth in addition to the satisfaction of international 
fame—is a Pelmanist or not, we cannot say. Certain 
it is that his principles and practice are an epitome of 
Pelmanism. To develop “ backbone” instead of 
“‘ wishbone ’’—that is the fundamental principle of 
Pelmanism. To have a fixed aim; to make all 
thoughts and actions converge and concentrate upon 
the accomplishment of that fixed aim: that is Pel- 
manism. To train the mind, and the body as well, 
so that the fixed aim is certain of attainment, that is 
Pelmanism. To perfect this training in a way that is 
a pleasure—almost a pastime—instead of a painful 
plodding: that is Pelmanism. 

To train the eye so that it sees, the ear so that it 
hears, the mind so that it perceives, the perception so 
that it grasps, and the memory so that it retains—that 
is Pelmanism. To exclude the extraneous, apply the 
pertinent, ignore the unessential and recognise the 
realities of self and situation—that is Pelmanism. 


That Pelmanism IS all these things, the records of 
Pelman students prove. 

The testimony of many of them is contained in 
“Mind and Memory,” the 82-page book of facts about 
Pelmanism which can be had, free, by return of post 
by any reader of this journal. 

Perhaps you wish for something—be it wider scope 
in life, surer personal happiness, more individual 
direction, and less drift —even material advancement. 
Whatever your wish may be, think it over for a moment. 
If you have no wish—‘ make a wish” as children say 
in the hey-dey of youth and happiness. Then, when 
you have either instantly expressed the wish which 
has been in your heart for years, or when you have 
thought out that new wish which would change life for 
you—then remember the definite distinction between 
‘“‘ wishbone ” and “ backbone.” And grasp this simple 
instance: the first of the vertebra in the backbone of 
fulfilment is to send for ‘“‘ Mind and Memory.” Write 
for it to-day to the Pelman Institute, 120, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1, 
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THE FRENCH NOVEL 


A History of the French Novel. Vol. II., from 1800 to 
1900. By Professor GEorGE SaintspuRY. Macmillan. 
15s. 

Nobody in England can have read more French novels 
than Professor Saintsbury, and nobody can have got more 
enjoyment out of his reading. The crowning merit of this 
book is that he passes his own enjoyment in full measure 
on to his readers. In the same way that the Professor— 
with possibly an unnecessary gust of vehemence—makes 
appreciation of Merrimée’s La Prise de la Redoute a test of 
critical quality, so we might say that enjoyment of this 
second volume is a supreme test of a reader’s appreciation 
of modern French literature. There may be disagreement 
with some of his estimates, there may be cavilling at his 
philosophic or want of philosophic bases, there cannot 
help being irritation at his allusive and slipshod method of 
writing—‘‘ one impeticoses the gratility of this explanation ” 
or ‘‘ mutatis not so very many mutandis ”—and there may 
be a feeling that on certain authors, Balzac in particular, 
he has already written so much that he cannot treat the 
whole subject anew with sufficient freshness; but for any- 
body who truly appreciates French literature, of a period 
familiar to all who read French at all, there must be enjoy- 
ment in these pages. Professor Saintsbury’s lively good 
humours, in spite of his rather tiresome idiom of the pro- 
fessorial common-room in the port wine hours, is absolutely 
irresistible. It is almost unfair to quote one of the large 
number of vivacious passages away from its context, for it 
is necessary to omit the previous solid criticism which 
permits the vivacity, but the temptation is too strong. 
Here is a passage on George Sand, out of a chapter which 
is inimitable for its liveliness, perfectly raisonné and a 
delightful antidote to Henry James on the same subject : 

Now, George Sand was at no time exactly a silly woman, but she 

was for a long time a woman off her balance. Byronism was exactly 
the -ism with which she could execute the wildest feats of half- 
voluntary and half-involuntary acrobatics, saltrinbanquery, and 
chucking of her bonnet over all conceivable and inconceivable 
mills, Childe Harold, Manfred, Conrad, Lara, Don Juan, Sardana- 
palus—the shades of these caught her and waltzed with her, and 
reversed and figured and gesticulated, 

“With their sentiementalius lacrimae rerum, and pathos and 

bathos delightful to see.” 

—or perhaps not so very delightful ? 

There are many of these dashing Liitzow-like rides, a 
capital one into the heart of Paul de Kock, a brilliant steeple- 
chase over Victor Hugo, a dashing skirmish in defence of 
the elder Dumas, and a pretty gallop in the Flaubert country. 
Professor Saintsbury, as we know, cannot take a coldly 
objective view ; he is far too interested in his own reactions. 
He is like an old huntsman who, having cried “ tally-ho ” 
for some decades over every kind of country, chooses to 
describe England rather by recounting his runs than by 
making a strictly geographical survey. Yet though we may 
suspect him of being incapable of any other, he chooses 
this method deliberately, protesting loudly against criticism 
by the programme, the tape-measure, the theodolite, or 
what other mechanism you will. When he says in a note 
that he declines to accept the view that an English writer 
on French fiction is bound to follow, or at least pay express 
attention to, French criticism of it, he wins our suffrage. 
A ¢ritie who stands on his own legs is the best critic of all, 
though he may make no remarkable contribution to the 
philosophy of criticism. Professor Saintsbury deals through 
no middleman. He states his attitude quite frankly at the 
beginning of the chapter on the “ naturalistic” novelists : 


If I were writing this History on the lines which some of my 
critics (of whom, let it be observed, I do not make the least com- 
plaint) seem to prefer, or at least to miss their absence, a very 
large part of this chapter would give me the least possible difficulty. 
I should simply take M. Zola’s Le Roman Expérimental and M. 
Brunetiére’s Le Roman Naturaliste and ‘‘ combine my information. 
. . .” But we shall, I think, learn far better things as to M. Zola 
and those about him by considering what they—at least what he, 


his would-be teachers, and his greatest disciple—actually did, than 

by inquiring what they meant, or thougbt they meant, to do, or what 

other people thought about them and their doings. 

And he rides over the dead bodies of the Goncourts—having 

valiantly slain them—to expose in a telling paragraph the 

‘ rottenness of their theory,”’ the first real “ theory ’’ which 

appeared in French fiction, which, at its worst, consists in 
loading the dustcart and then tilting the contents whole- 
sale “on the hapless pavement of the reader’s mind.” If 
beauty is successful expression, then he is right. Zola and 
Maupassant, even the Goncourts, only succeeded when they 
were artists, not dustmen, passing their collected material 
through some alchemy of the mind which from flotsam and 
jetsam can produce a new and beautiful thing. Thus Zola 
was great only when he forgot his theories, and Maupassant 
succeeded only in the region which his theories left open to 
him. The seif-restriction of Maupassant is admirably 
commented on, and, however high one’s estimate of Mau- 
passant as a writer, it is impossible not to be moved by 
Professor Saintsbury’s indictment of his eclecticism :— 
Maupassant’s materialism and his pessimism combined shut out 
from him vast parts and regions of life and thought and feeling, 
as it were, with the blank wall of his very earliest poem. . . . But 
beyond the wall there is a whole universe which Maupassant does 
not exactly neglect, but of which he seems to be blankly ignorant 
and unconscious, except in flashes of ignorant disdain. . . . It cannot 
be said of him, as of his master’s dismal heroes, that tout lui a craqué 
dans la main. There is no sign of trial on his part ; he starts where 

Bouvard and Pécuchet end, and takes for granted a failure which 

he has not given himself the trouble to experience. 

So far, almost involuntarily, we have tested Professor 
Saintsbury—in opposition to his own method —rather by his 
theories than by his performance ; but it has been to show 
that, even from that test, he comes out pretty well. This is 
not a magisterial, an architectural book which will live 
like the Causeries of Sainte-Beuve. Yet it is stimulating 
enough for the present and comes with flying colours out 
of the test by performance. It starts with Madame de 
Stael and Chateaubriand, ranging through all that wonderful 
summer and rich autumn of French fiction that made up 
the second and third quarters of the nineteenth century 
to finish with Fabre, Theuriet, and Rod. Wisely, perhaps, 
but disappointingly, the author stops short of still living 
writers, so that Gyp, Anatole France, Bourget, Richepin 
and Pierre Loti, who rightly belong to that century, at 
least in part, are left outside the confines of his spirited 
exploration. A critic gains most merit among the elect 
by his discriminating appreciation of the new, but it is his 
treatment of the old which saves or damns him. The writer 
of this review finds himself in such cordial agreement with 
Professor Saintsbury’s treatment of Victor Hugo, Stendhal, 
Balzac, Dumas and Flaubert that humility prevents him 
from strengthening his testimony. The chapter on F laubert 
is, perhaps, the most admirable of all: it is fresh, concise 
and satisfying. The discrimination between Stendhal good 
and Stendhal bad, as typified in Le Rouge et le Noir and 
La Chartreuse de Parme respectively, is excellent and will 
provoke passionate protest from the Carthusians. On 
Balzac, as we have already said, the weight of previous 
editing and prefacing has proved too heavy. Here, in spite 
of his unerring selection among the short stories, we find 
him a little inconclusive. Surely, too, it is yielding a trifle 
too far to the dictates of idiosyncrasy to say that La Peau 
de Chagrin is one of Balzac’s greatest books. Its extrava- 
gances—think of the hero’s tirade, ‘‘ Je veux que la débauche 
en délire et rugissante nous emporte, shriek 
‘1830 ° so very loudly in comparison with La Cousine 
Bette or Le Cousin Pons. Even the ground of * atmo- 
sphere * on which this excessive praise is based does not 
convince us. And Le Secret de la Princesse de Cadignan— 
wasn’t it worth mention before La Fille aux Yeua d’Or ? 

On Gautier, Merrimée—for whom he has the profoundest 
admiration —Dumas pére and Dumas fils, Professor Saints- 
bury goes to the heart of the matter; on writers of less 
import he is copious, almost too copious, but never dull. 
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A National 
Storehouse 


Coal 1s the chief storehouse of our 
unrealised national wealth— 


STORE not only of heat (and the light and 
power to be obtained from heat) but also 
of dyes, drugs, explosives, motor spirit, 

oils, disinfectants, artificial manures and many 
other raw materials essential to industry. 


When coal is burnt in the fireplace, kitchen range, 
or under a boiler (to supply steam or electric 
energy), all these important constituents of coal 
are lost to the nation and only help to pollute the 
atmosphere and dim the sunshine in our towns and 
cities. And, what is more, from 88 to 97 per cent. 
of the heat itself is lost. 


The wealth contained in the nation’s coal stores 
can only be fully realised for the community 
if the coal is carbonised—that is, turned into 
gas, coke and by-products—at gas works, 


where only some 25 per cent. of the heat in the 
coal is lost in the process, and where not only the 
great proportion of the heat is made available for 
use, butalso all the chemical constituentsinvaluable 
to our manufacturing and agricultural industries 
are preserved. 


For these reasons, and because its use reduces 
labour in home and factory; increases, im- 
proves and cheapens production; abolishes 
smoke and increases sunshine— 


GAS IS THE FUEL OF THE FUTURE 


For further information apply to the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W1 


- x 


Features 








BELGIUM UNDER 
GERMAN OCCUPATION 


By BRAND WHITLOCK, American Minister to 
Belgium. In Two Volumes. 25s. net. 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE “TIMES” REVIEW: 


“Many American diplomatists have lately published accounts of their 
experiences in the days when the country was still neutral. ... To Mr. 
Brand Whitlock we are more grateful than to any of the others, for he has 
given us literature as well as information, His book in that respect strikes 
a note of distinction not to be found in those of Mr. Gerard and Mr, 
Morgenthau, and he has an advantage over Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who also 
writes in the manner of a man of letters, in having a iar more striking story 
to tell. His work will last not only as one of the documents of the war, 
but as one of its classics,” 





Two Standpo‘nts of the Russian Revolution. 


THE RUSSIAN DIARY 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


The author of this unique and authoritative account of the revolution 
had access as a friend to the most exclusive circles in Petrograd. 


SIX RED MONTHS IN 
RUSSIA 


By LOUISE BRYANT. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


A vivid and exciting account of the revolution as seen through the eyes 
of a sympathetic observer of the great upheaval. 








A Woman's Account of Woman's Work in France. 


THE SWORD OF 
DEBORAH oon wn 
THE PROBLEM OF THE 
PACIFIC 


By C. H. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. Demy 68vo. 
Cloth. 12s. net. Paper. tos. 6d. net. 








A Sheaf of Fine Novels. 


JAVA HEAD 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 7s. net. 


JINNY THE CARRIER 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 588 pp. 7s. net. 


THE MOON AND 
SIXPENCE 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 7s. net 


THE BONFIRE 


By ANTHONY BRENDON. 7s. net 
Ready Shortly. 


THE SAILORS’ HOME 


By RICHARD DEHAN, Author of ‘‘ The Dop Doctor,” 
&e. 78. net 


Many of Mr, Heinemann’s recent publications can be had at a reduced price 
in paper covers. This d ure is intended to meet the demand for English 
books on the Continent w paper-bound bools are preferred and to bring 
them within the reach Lead home readers who find the present om prohibitire. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN 21 BEDFORD ST. W.C.2. 
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If it be true, which we cannot believe, that this may be his 
farewell to the public, he could not have crowned his work 
more effectively. He has never displayed saner judgment 
or a more charming temperament. Beauty we could not 
look for. A veteran must write as he will, and if he choose 
the gallop of a horse at grass rather than the paces of 
la haute école, there is nothing to be done but lean over the 
gate and watch. 


A CLASSIC OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychological Principles. By James Warp. 
University Press. 21s. 


There are not many reprints of papers in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica that have been sold for fancy prices as 
was the Black reprint of Professor Ward’s article, which 
is the germ of the present book. It is a pity that the article 
written so long ago as 1885 was not reprinted in a con- 
venient form before, for there are obvious disadvantages 
in losing for so long a treatise which was embedded in a 
book of reference, and was not available as a text-book. 
As it is, much of the article has penetrated modern thought 
and become the common property of many to whom the 
original is unknown. Having made its mark, there is not 
much to add to the generous appreciation of the original 
article by Bain, who, though his views differed materially 
on several points from Professor Ward’s, realised that it 
must take its place as a masterpiece of psychological theory. 
“The thorough knowledge of previous works, the freshness 
of the handling, the never-failing acuteness, the light 
thrown upon many of the dark places of mental science,” 
he writes, ‘‘ constitute the work a signal achievement of 
philosophical ability,” and he foresaw that when the matters 
excluded by the narrow limits of the article were filled in, 
when the illustration of the whole was duly expanded, and 
“ when, finally, the exposition of subtleties is transferred 
from brevier to pica,” it would not fail to be accepted among 
the decisive works on the subject. It was a great article ; 
it is, as expanded and moulded into its final shape, a great 
book, exhibiting Professor Ward’s fine qualities of lucidity 
and tenacity. It is difficult to realise his dissatisfaction 
with its gaps, or the imagined criticism of it as a “ patch- 
work of antiquated rags,” by the man of straw that he puts 
up. This dissatisfaction is perhaps a result of the difficulties 
that attended the writing of the article and the book, and 
he speaks of having “ destroyed one of the dreams of his 
life,” when he sacrificed his book to the exigencies of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The text, in so far as it is based on the Encyclopedia, is 
brought up to date, and the footnotes, which are often very 
entertaining, put the reader au courant with modern psy- 
chological literature, for it is well to remember that since 
the article appeared there have been other labourers in the 
field, such as G. F. Stout and William James. The new 
psychology is faithfully dealt with, though not so fully as 
in Professor Ward’s well-known article in Mind. 

We are indeed constantly reminded, in reading Psycho- 
logical Principles, of Principles of Psychology, and of the 
outstanding points of disagreement with William James, 
such as the subjective ego (which James wished to dispose 
of) and the James-Lange theory of emotion. With regard 
to the latter theory, James states his case with amusing 
lucidity. ‘“‘Common-sense says we lose our fortune, are 
sorry and weep; we meet a bear, are frightened and run; 
we are insulted by rivals, are angry and strike; whereas 
the more rational statement is that we feel sorry because 
we cry, angry because we strike,” and so forth. Professor 
Ward is able to get back on James very neatly when he 
proposes this dilemma : : 

Let James be confronted first by a caged bear and next by a 
bear at large ; to the one object he presents a bun and to the other 

a clean pair of heels ; or let him first be thrilled by a Beethoven 

Symphony and then by a Raphael Madonna. Will he now under- 

take to account in terms of stimuli and their reflex effects for the very 


Cambridge 


different results of the similar causes in the one case, or for the 

similar result of the very different causes in the other ? ” 

In an earlier age, James would have had putidissimus 
and other complimentary adjectives hurled at him by his 
critic, who, we feel, would have gladly given him to the 
bear at large ; as it is, the James-Lange theory is roundly 
disposed of as “psychologically and biologically absurd, a 
flagrant ‘vorepov rpérepov; its appeal to pathology futile in fact 
and false in method.” 

The introductory chapter, and the brief historical retro- 
spect from Aristotle onwards, is not part of the Encyclo- 
pedia article, but about two-thirds of the book is a much 
revised reprint. There remain the closing chapters 
(XII.-XVIII.), which are entirely new, while of these the 
chapters on the general synthesis of mind and the concrete 
individual and characterology which formed no part of the 
original plan when the Encyclopedia was printed, and are of 
great freshness and interest. In the later chapters, there is an 
interesting section upon the concrete individual and heredity 
(pp. 420-429), where he deals with the psychological side 
of the biological problem. His conclusion is that what is 
inherited is not individuality of character, but the tendency 
to develop certain ancestral characteristics, in a word, a 
particular Anlage as the Germans say. It is unlucky that 
a satisfactory English equivalent for this word does not 
seem forthcoming, and Professor Ward adopts it throughout 
as a technical term for ‘“ psychoplasm as modified by 
heredity ” (p. 429). The last chapter follows the question 
a little farther, and discusses temperament, talent, genius 
in relation to the concrete individual and to his Anlage, 
and the formation of character as the development of 
the individual personally. 

Psychological Principles is a remarkable book ; psychology 
has been Professor Ward’s life work and main concern, 
and it is a proof of the soundness of his work as the founder 
of modern English psychology that his structure still stands 
in spite of reaction and destructive criticism. The present 
book is an amplification, not a recantation, a signal monu- 
ment of one man’s work, a classic of psychology. 


CAESAR OR NOTHING 


Caesar or Nothing. By Pio Barosa. Translated from the 
Spanish by Louris How. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $1.75. 

Aut Cesar aut nihil: Czsar Moncada takes the motto 
of his Borgia namesake and makes it the guiding principle 
of his own career. His ambitions are high, the task he has 
set himself prodigious. He means to be the creator of a 
new living Spain, a Spain freed from the intolerable bondage 
of the Church, a modern, industrial, aggressive Spain, 
something like that new Italy which is the dream of the 
futurists. Deliberately he educates himself to be a super- 
man. Where other clever young men devote themselves 
to literature and the arts, Cesar occupies his youth in the 
study of finance, and makes himself a master of the compli- 
cated Machiavellianism of modern politics. The book 
falls into two parts; in the first he is preparing himself for 
his career; in the second we see him putting his ideas into 
practice, struggling, succeeding—utterly failing in the end. 
The scene of the first part is laid in Rome, where Cesar 
goes in the vague hope of finding at the headquarters of the 
Church some kind of clerical support in his Spanish political 
career. Sefior Baroja gives an admirable picture of life in 
the big cosmopolitan hotel from which day by day Cesar 
sallies forth to explore Rome—not the Rome of pictures and 
churches (he despises and pretends not to understand it) 
but the obscure subterranean Rome of Catholic intrigue. 
Characters appear and disappear, touch, react on one another 
for a moment and part again, with all the inconsequence and 
vivid unreality that characterise this kind of existence. 

Support comes from an entirely unexpected quarter. 
Cesar meets a rich Spaniard who has come to Rome to buy a 
papal title. He cultivates his acquaintance, befriends him 
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D. DAVIS & SONS, LTD. 


MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS. 

At the Cannon-street Hotel, London, on Tuesday, a special meeting 
of the shareholders of D. Davis and Sons, Ltd., was held to consider 
the probable effects upon the coal and allied industries of the Sankey 
Award in regard to the wages and hours of work of the miners. 

Mr. Archibald Mitchelson, the Chairman of the Company, presided, 
and stated that the question they were considering affected not merely 
the interests of shareholders but those of the nation as a whole. 

PROPOSED CONCESSIONS. 

Their object was not to offer opposition to reasonable, or even 
generous, concessions to the miners with a view to the improvement 
of the conditions of their lives, but what he desired to emphasize was 
the extreme one-sidedness of the recommendations in the Sankey 
Award. The many thousands of shareholders, who constituted the 
so-called coal-owners, and of whom there were about five thousand 
interested in the collieries of D. Davis and Sons, Ltd., not only received 
no consideration, but, if the interpretation of the award given by 
leading authorities be correct, the income from their investments was 
to be reduced to a point which was nothing short of wholesale confisca- 
tion. The proposals were so glaringly unjust as to make it incon- 
ceivable that they should be enacted, otherwise public confidence 
would be so undermined that it would probably be impossible ever to 
obtain the capital necessary to the future development of the industry. 
Broadly speaking, the proposed profit limitation would mean the 
reduction of profits to a level equal to only about 60 per cent. of the 
pre-war profits—in other words, a reduction of the pre-war profits by 
two-fifths, or 4o per cent. A colliery with a pre-war standard of 
profit of 2s. 6d. per ton would be allowed under the award only 1s. 6d. 
per ton, while a pre-war profit of 5d. per ton would be reduced to 3d. 
per ton. Moreover, this reduced limited profit included the profit 
derived from coke ovens and by-product plant. The effect of such 
a proposal would be that every {100 derived before the war from 
colliery investment would be reduced to about {60, and as the pur- 
chasing power of money had in the last five years been at least halved, 
that {60 would to-day provide in the necessaries of life no more than 
£30 would have been sufficient to purchase in 1914. 

THE QUESTION OF NATIONALISATION. 

As the question of nationalisation was still sub judice, he had no 
intention of dealing with it, but as the suggestion had been made by 
theorists that the mines should be purch by the State on the basis 
of ros. per ton on output, he desired to point out what such a proposal 
involved. In their own undertaking they had an output of 1,250,000 
tons, which would mean a purchase price of £625,000, or less than 
the par value of the ordinary share capital without taking into account 
the debenture and preference capital or the large additional sums of 
money which had been put into the development of the properties, 
and a reasonable valuation of which to-day, on a share basis, would 
represent considerably more than double the par value of the ordinary 
shares. 

Dealing with the probable effects of the Sankey recommendations 
on industry generally, the Chairman stated it was their considered 
opinion that the enactment of those proposals would bring the Nation 
face to face with problems of production and economic stability of 
the most serious and far-reaching character. If the only explanation 
so far obtainable of those proposals represented the true ition, 
their passage into law would bring the country to a situation in which 
probably it would no longer be possible for anyone to carry on this 
great industry with any prospect of success. Moreover, it was a gross 
injustice to single out the coal trade for specially onerous treatment, 
and if in the case of the coalmines these ruinous and confiscatory 
methods received the sanction of the law there was no important 
industry in the land that would be immune from similar treatment. 
Then, again, the view of the signatories to the Sankey report that the 
recommendations might be realised without any increase in the price 
of coal was entirely fallacious. The — itself estimated a loss of 
£13,000,000, exclusive of the additional {7,500,000 in respect of the 
retrospective application of the wage increase as from January 9th 
last, while the cost of the shorter working day during the second half 
of the year brought the total estimated deficit for a whole year to over 
£33,000,000. The report estimated the profit for the current year 
on an output of 250,000,000 tons at {£54,000,000, which was roughly 
£30,000,000 in excess of the pre-war standard of profits. Under 
existing conditions the bulk of this excess profit would go to the Govern- 
ment, but under the Sankey proposals the whole was required to meet 
the increased wages, and in addition to this loss to the exchequer it 
was proposed to reduce the colliery pre-war standard rate of profit by 
two-fifths, or {9,000,000, to subsidise the exportation of coal. Unless 
outputs were increased this huge and probably increasing deficit would 
have to be met out of the pocket of the tax payer. He hoped that the 
view of Mr. Justice Sankey, that this deficiency would be made up by 
increased energy on the part of the miners, would be realised, but 
he was sorry to say that signs of greater outputs were by no means 
auspicious. There was certainly little prospect of a reduction in the 
Price of coal; on the contrary, the tendency must be in the upward 
direction, but higher prices injured home industries as well as the 
coal export trade, upon which our commercial stability as a nation 
largely depended, and the danger of the partial extinction of these 
trades had to be countered boldly and without delay. There must 
be an irresistible demand that justice and fair play shall prevail, and 
it was their confidence in the sense of justice and fair play of the 
British people which left them hopeful, nay, confident, of the issue 
of the present great controversy. 


DECLINING OUTPUT. 
_In conclusion Mr. Mitchelson referred to a recent article by Mr. 
Vernon Hartshorn, M.P., in which it was admitted that the problem 
of declining outputs had to be faved without further delay, if very 
Serious and irremediable consequences were to be averted. Mr. 
Hartshorn pointed out that the production in 1918 was 60,000,000 
tons less than it was in 1913, et then, basing his estimate for the 





resent year u the figures for the first quarter, he calculated that 
coms with an eigt t-hour day throughout the present year the total 
output was not y to exceed 220,000,000 tons, a figure which was 
30,000,000 tons below the estimated output on which the Coal Com- 
mission based their financial estimate for the current year with the 
seven-hour day operating only during six months of the year. Even 
this was not all, according to Mr. Hartshorn. Everybody realised, 
he said, that the introduction of the seven hours day would mean 
a further considerable falling off in output, and he thought that such 
a falling off might be safely put even as a moderate figure at 10,000,000 
tons for the current year. If, therefore, they were unable to main- 
tain the export trade, a very substantial deficit would have to be made 
good either by increasing the price of coal for the home consumer, 
or by subsidising the industry to an enormous extent from taxation. 
The entire article was well worth their reading, and he trusted it would 
also be carefully considered by the great body of miners —— 
the land. It struck a note which filled him, the chairman, with hope- 
fulness that the light of day would after all dispel the darkness which 
threatened the industry. Mr. Mitchelson then proposed the following 
resolution :— 

That this meeting of shareholders in D. Davis and Sons, Ltd., 
emphatically protests against the proposals of the Government to 
penalise the coal trade as compared with other industries in the 
country, and urges that no legislation shall be introduced embodying 
the financial proposals based on Mr. Justice Sankey’s report, which 
must have a prejudicial and destructive effect on the interests of 
one of the primary industries of this country, and that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Bonar 
Law, M.P., the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Auckland Geddes, M.P., and the Controller of Coal Mines. 

The Viscountess Rhondda seconded the resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously. 
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in the unfamiliar city. The grateful plutocrat offers in 
return to secure Cesar’s election as Deputy for his local 
constituency, Castro Duro. Castro Duro is one of those 
infinitely decrepit Castilian towns where all is dirt, poverty, 
aridity, tradition, and sound Catholicism. Cesar sets to 
work to galvanise this corpse into modern life, and for a 
moment succeeds. His political career opens brilliantly. He 
is superbly unscrupulous, energetic, revolutionary, almost 
a superman. But he has his human weaknesses; for 
instance, he falls in love and marries, which no superman of 
action can afford to do. There are moments, too, when his 
will wavers and recoils; he is not so strong as he believed 
himself to be. In a last pitched battle with the Church he 
is utterly beaten. The Church shows itself a hundred times 
more unscrupulous, more powerful, more superhuman than 
he. He is brought low. Aut Cesar aut nihil—he is the 
alternative nothing. He lives now in Castro Duro the life 
of a man of leisure, riding the innocent hobby-horse of 
art-collecting. The Church has received him back into its 
bosom. Castro Duro has relapsed into Catholicism and 
squalor. There is a pleasantly pungent flavour about the 
whole book. The humour is tinged with the cynicism of a 
man grown hopeless about his country’s fate; but it is a 
good-tempered cynicism. For most of us, the latest Spanish 
novel is still Don Quixote ; but if there are any slightly more 
recent works as good as Cesar or Nothing let us hope they 
will be translated, and translated as efficiently as this book 
has been by Mr. Louis How, so that we may bring our 
appreciation of Spanish fiction up to date. 


THE CITY 


HE new Loan is, of course, the general topic of con- 
I versation on the markets, and from usually well- 
informed circles the impression is given that it will 
take the shape of a 4 per cent. Bond to be issued at about 85. 
The smallness of the issue contemplated gives rise to com- 
ment ; but if, as one hopes will be the case, it is quickly 
over-subscribed, and the terms are reasonable to the State, 
this may be useful as a step in the direction of establishing 
a higher standard for British Government credit. The 
foreign exchanges are still somewhat erratic, Paris quoting 
about Frs. 80 to the £, Brussels a little over Frs. 31, and 
Italy 38 lire. These rates are certainly not conducive to 
an active resumption of trade between us and these countries. 
Some people are buying Russian Government and muni- 
cipal loans, believing that any pronounced defeat of the 
Lenin regime would be accompanied by a sharp rise in these 
stocks. Both Moscow and St. Petersburg 4} per cent. Loans 
are quoted at about 42}. Shipping shares are active, and 
in Cardiff u whole series of new companies is being formed 
to purchase vessels which can be chartered for two years 
ahead to foreign merchants at rates showing something 
like 80 per cent. profit per year, out of which to pay divi- 
dends and write down the present high purchase price of 
the ships. Many of the numerous new issues that are 
being offered to the public are rapidly over-subscribed, 
and promoters must be very thankful to the Government 
for giving them a month or two in which to absorb the 
money in the hands of the public, including the 50 millions 
or so distributed at the beginning of this month as dividends 
on War Loan. This week, however, there have been some 
partial failures. A share worth picking up at its present 
price is Vickers ey (Metropolitan issue), quoted at 
about 35s. 10}d. This forms part of an issue offered to 
shareholders in the Metropolitan Wagon Co. in exchange 
for their holdings, and as all the new shares were not taken 
up, the price is temporarily depressed; the shares rank 
for dividend as from January Ist last and are some shillings 
below what should be the normal value to-day. 


* * * 


Two sections in which a steady rise has occurred during 
the past few weeks are those devoted to insurance shares 
and brewery stocks. In the case of the former, the rise 
is due to anticipated amalgamations involving profits or to 
likely bonuses. As regards brewery stocks, some time ago 





I showed how considerable had been the increase in prices, 
but this movement has made a further progress, and the 
month of May alone has witnessed a whole series of rises. 
Even at present prices, however, dividends are so large 
that many brewery stocks can be bought to yield 12 and 14 
per cent. The sort of thing that is happening is shown by 
the report of the well-known brewery undertaking, Marston, 
Thompson and Evershed, Ltd., which now pays a dividend 
of 20 per cent. free of income-tax, as against 15 per cent. 
a year ago and 8 per cent. the year before. 
* * * 

Colliery owners are very cross indeed with Mr. Justice 
Sankey, and are, in some cases, calling special meetings of 
their shareholders to ventilate their grievances. On 
Tuesday last the shareholders in D. Davis and Sons, Ltd., 
met at Cannon Street Hotel and protested against the one- 
sided concessions which are being made to the colliery 
workers. A resolution was passed protesting against the 
proposals of the Government and urging that no legislation 
should be introduced embodying the financial proposals 
based on Mr. Justice Sankey’s report, “‘ which must have 
a prejudicial destructive effect on the interests of one of 
the primary industries of this country.” The resolution 
was moved by the Chairman, Mr. Archibald Mitchelson, 
and strongly supported by Lady Rhondda and Sir Leonard 
W. Llewelyn, K.B.E., all of whom are very largely interested 
in the South Wales coal industry. The last-named gentle- 
man adds that he agreed with one phase of the commissioners’ 
criticisms, viz., that the mine manager was not fairly re- 
munerated for his arduous and responsible work; so that 
one small section at least of those who work in or on the 
mines may have occasion to be thankful to the Miners’ 
Federation for having brought their inadequate remuneration 
to the notice of those who control the industry. One of 
the shareholders suggested the formation of a Collie 
Shareholders’ Union, and the Chairman promised to tal 
it over with his colleagues; a possible affiliation to the 
Labour Party was not mentioned. I was in a South Wales 
mining village on Sunday last, and saw a continuous row 
of over sixty miners’ cottages, the sole water supply to 
‘which consisted of four stand-pipes in the street. What 
it means to have to walk some distance down the street 
in all weathers, and to have to carry heavy vessels, in order 
to obtain the whole supply of water for the household, has 
to be experienced to be understood. Matters like this 
are not mentioned at these shareholders’ meetings, and 
those who participate in them would probably reply that 
it is not their business. One wonders if the magnates of 
the coal industry have the faintest information of the feeling 
that exists among the miners; speaking for myself, I must 
admit that a brief visit to two or three coal mining centres 
in South Wales has startled me; as one of the check- 
weighers told me, “‘ we are all Bolshevist here.” This may 
be an exaggeration, but it certainly is time that the causes 
of discontent should be investigated, and the shareholders’ 
meetings referred to are not of much assistance in this 
direction. 

* * * 

An extraordinary meeting of shareholders in Day and 
Martin, Ltd., held recently to confirm an agreement entered 
into between that company and Hargreaves Bros. and Co., 
throws a sidelight upon the rate at which some of our 
industries are trustifying themselves. The Chairman stated 
that ‘believing that wise combination was better than 
unfettered competition,” they had during the past fifteen 
years acquired outright or had secured a controlling interest 
in some twenty other competing concerns, and at the present 
time had thirteen associated companies working in eight 
factories in Great Britain. Among the well-known com- 
panies allied with Messrs. Hargreaves were W. G. Nixey, 
Ltd., of London, blacklead makers to the King; King, 
Sons and Co., Ltd., makers of “ Pynka”; Zog, Ltd.; 
and the Aladdin Polish Co., Ltd. It would be interesting 
to them to know, he added, that the output of these con- 
cerns, in every case, had very considerably increased since 
the respective businesses came under Messrs. Hargreaves 
control, while at the same time, the development of their 
own business in such well-known articles as Ocean Blue, 
Gipsy Black Lead, Linoleo Floor Polish, and Glosso Metal 


Polish had proceeded at a rapid pace. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
J OINT SESSION of the ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, 





THE BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY and 

the MIND ASSOCIATION. 
CoLLEGE, REGENT’s Park, Lonpon, N.W. 1, 
14th, 1919. 


July 11th, at 4 p.m.—Annual Meeting of the Mind Association. 
President: Pror. H. WipON CaRR. 6.30 p.m., Dinner (Morning 
Dress) ; 8 p.m., Paper by Hon. Bertrand Russell, ‘‘ What Proposi- 
tions are and how they mean.’ (Chairman : Dr. G. E. Moore. 

aad +— at 2 p.m.—Symposium: “ Instinct and the Unconscious.’ 

W. H. R. Rivers, Dr. C. G. pat. of Ziirich, Dr. C. S. sel 
Dr. J. Drever, Prof. Graham Wallas and Mr. W. McDougall. 
Chairman: Sim LesLIe MACKENZIE. At 8 p.m., Symposium : 
“ Time, Space and Material: are they, and, if so, in what sense, 
the ultimate data of Science ?”’ Prof. A. N. Whitehead, Dr. 
Henry Head, Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof. J. W. Nicholson, Mrs. Adrian 
Stephen and Prof. H. Wildon Carr. Chairman: Sir JosEPH 
LARMOR. 
July 13th, at 2 p.m.—Symposium : “ Can Individual Minds be included 
in the Mind of God?” Dean " Rashdall, Prof. a H. Muirhead, 
Dr. F. C. S. Schiller and Bishop of Down. Chairman: Lorp 
HALDANE. 

July r4th, at 4 p.m.—Annual Meeting of the Aristotelian Society- 
At 8 p.m. Senpeston : “Ts there Knowledge by Acquaintance ? A 
Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, Dr. G. E. Moore, Dr. Beatrice Edgell and 
Mr. C. D. Broad. Chairman: Pror. W. R. SORLEY. 

There will also be informal Meetings in the mornings during the 
Session for the continuation of the discussions and for ‘‘ Short Com- 
munications.” The announcements will be made at the General 
Meetings and posted in the Hall. 

The Papers will be printed and distributed before the Meetings, so 
that they may be taken as read at the discussions. There will be a fee 
of 10s. for those who register themselves Members of the Joint Session. 
It will entitle each Member to receive advance sheets of all the Papers 
and to have those issued by the Aristotelian Society bound. 

The Pa } contributed by the Aristotelian Society will be published 
after the m in a Volume uniform with the Supplementary Volume 
“ Life and Finite Individuality,’’ issued this year. It will be entitled 

“Fundamental Problems of Science and Philosophy.’’ The price 
to Non-Members will be 12s. 6d. 

For further information apply to the HONORARY SECRETARY, 
Aristotelian Society, 22 Albemarle Street, W. tr. 


@UILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
pateny TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
paration for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers, 
at Canatog To Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
teachers for third year training. 
Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Suc., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 
Dr. Constance E. Long’ s second free Public Losture, June 10th, at 6.30 p.m, 
ECTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. (Theosophical 
Free Reading Reom), Every TUESDAY, at$p.m., on “The Wisdom of the Great 
Poets.” Every FRIDAY, at 3.30 p.m., on “The Temple of the Holy Ghost.” 
Admission Free. For full Syllabus of LECTURES apply Secretary as above. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
a William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.— For information concerning 
Sebslerchipe and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 


4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Carqgee Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encineerine for Men 

Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 
a Post free f from REGISTRAR. 


EXHIBITION. 


ANSARD GALLERY. — Exhibition of Paintings by MARCEL 
JEFFERYS. May. 3ist—June 28th. 10—6, including Saturdays. Ad- 
M3 (i catalog and tax).—Heav's, 195 Tottenham 

Court Road. 


To be held at BeEv¥Forp 
July 11th- 


























MISCELLANEOUS. 
FACSIMILE LETTERS. 
ORGANISATIONS and SOCIETENS Suquatly sending out 


queries letters will find it more effi 10 have ary number of 

facs e letters made, promptly and re by THE + ehoeeeeeee TYPE- 
WRITING S SERVICE Gamage Building, 118/121 Holborn, E.C, 1 

POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Contro). 

—Macrncsian Leacust, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 











Post free 2d. 





COCRROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s.—Howarrus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 
tty bed Ray - ot DoE 
© 

Best prices rit fe for Old Gold and Sliver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
End isso. reliable firm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 
A STIFICIAL ‘TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now ow paying 0 on 

vuleanite immediate caah er ofr, Mec a. sot 15s., — um £2. Call,or 
tumediote . = en Ew STATESMAN, Messrs. Pacer, 219 ‘Oxtord 








THE PEASANT SHOP 


| 41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) | 
| SPECIAL EXHIBITION of “Thibald” Jerkins, Dalmatics, | 
Shepherd, and other Smocks and Children’s Frocks. 
THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY 


Hon. Director: CECIL J. SHARP. 


Vacation School of Folk Song & Dance 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
July 26th to August 23rd, 


For further particulars apply te Tue Secretary, 73 Avenue Chambers, Vernon 
Place, Bloomsbury, W.c. 1. 


] )*scze0t EURHYTHMICS.—THE SUMMER 








SCHOOL will be held at OXFORD, August 4th 
to 16th inclusive. 
Prospectus on application to the DaLcrozE SCHOOL OF 
EuURHYTHMICS, LIMITED, 23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 





GLAISHER’S LIST (No. 435) OF 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 285 HiGH HOLBORN, W.C. 1. All Books in new 
condition as when originally published. No secondhand 
books mgt. 








FRANCIS EDWARDS, Secammnen. 83 Hicn SrrReer, 
MARYLEBONE, W.I—Now READY: Catalogue of Books on 
Anthropology, Ethnology, Folk-Lore, Archeology, and kindred | 
subjects, including Early Manners, Customs and Beliefs, Superstitions, 
Witchcraft, Magic, Occult, Mythology, Demonology, Prehistoric Man, 
Native Tribes of Africa, Australasia, India and America, &c., &c. 





J "ca PUBLISHED. BIBLIOTHECA VIATICA: An Extensive 
Collection of Books on THE ROAD, THE RAIL, THE WATER. anv THE 
AIR. Post free from Henry Sorneran & Co., 140 Strand, 

Piccadilly, W. 1. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition. 

India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley'’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 

36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 


W.C. 2, or 43 





Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky's English Clocks, — 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Pilates, 35/-; Boceaccio's Decamero 
illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Ho.ttanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, WANTED, Burton’ . Arabian Nights. 


Bo and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE. —Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 

aphs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 
Hill, London, S.E. 


POS ITION VACANT. 


U' ‘NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. —LEcTURRESHIP In GERMAN,— 
The Council invites applications for the post of Lecturer in German (Man or 
Woman), Stipend £250 per annum, Applications, accompanied by three or four 
Testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned not later than Wednesday, the 18th of 
June, 1919. The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon - duties on 
| nd 6th, 1919. Farther ‘particulars may be obtained from Gro. H. Morey, 
cretary. 





FOR SALE. 


INDHEAD, best part of, 2} miles from Haslemere Station.— 
Commodious Bungalow House, secluded position, ivy-covered, 
extensive view, 3 living rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, linen room, 
2 large kitchens, central heating, electric light. Gardener's cottage, 
stables, 4 acres of garden and well-wooded grounds. Freehold, price 
£3,750, vacant possession at a —Apply A. KING, 2 and 4 
Great Smith Street, _Westmiaster, S.W. 


TYPEWRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
a” provided m= - * and —— — Shorthand- 


METRO poLiTAN TYPING D OFFICE (G. allen) as 27 > Canaan Lene. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., typed ‘ond duplicated, accurately and 
poomaty executed by experienced typist; best work.—Mitwer, 18 Cardigan 
treet, Cardiff. 





UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist-—Mrs. Baooxzn. 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


Aves MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennetr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon, 











THE NEW STATESMAN 




















Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


New I/lustrated Announcement Lise sent free on Application. 





‘Qaesns Slaten 


THE YEARS BETWEEN 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. Crown 8vo. Buckram, 
7s. 6d. net. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. ; 
net. Also a Service Edition. Two volumes Square 
feap. 8vo. Each 3s. net. 


AN ECHO OF THE SPHERES 
Rescued from oblivion by F. W. BAIN. Wide demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BETROTHAL; or, The Blue Bird Chooses 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by 
aE ap TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Feap. 8vo. 

Ss. net 
“A beautiful fairy play, intensely dramatic.”—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 
“* A masterpiece of poetic fancy, gracious humour, and wise philosophy.”’ 
—Glasgow Herald. 


A NAVAL LIEUTENANT, 1914-1918 
By “ ETIENNE,” Author of “‘ Strange Tales from the 
Fleet.”” With 16 Illustrations and 7 Plans. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

“*T have read no more thrilling account of the Battle of Jutland than is 
to be found here. The author . has a nice sense of humour, and would 
even, I believe, have discovered ‘the funny side of Scapa, it there had been 
one.” —. . 

“This book is the real thing.”—Observer. 

WITH BRITISH GUNS IN ITALY 
By HUGH DALTON. With 12 Illustrations and 3 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Dalton’s narrative . . . is a model of what such narratives should 
be.” —Observer. 

WITH THE NIGERIANS IN GERMAN EAST 
AFRICA 
By Captain W. D. DOWNES, M.C. With 31 LIllustra- 
tions and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

A deeply interesting and vivid account of the German East African 

Campaign. 


GREECE BEFORE THE CONFERENCE 


By “ POLYBIUS.” With an Introduction by T. P. 
O'CONNOR, M.P. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE LAND QUESTION SOLVED! 


By HARRY A. DAY, F.R.H.S., Author of ‘ Spade- 
craft,” &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


THE MUD LARKS AGAIN 
By CROSBY GARSTIN, Author of ‘‘ The Mud Larks.”’ 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Garetin combines Irish grimness with Cockney humour.”’—Obdserver. 
“ Brilliant comic sketches, with countless bits of free fresh humour drawn 
from experience of the War.” —Scotsman. 


UNDER COSSACK AND BOLSHEVIK 
By RHODA POWER. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
“An extremely vivid and interesting account of certain phases of the 
Russian Revolution from the pen of an we -witness,”” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
THE WAR DEBT AND HOW TO MEET IT 
By J. E. ALLEN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
re odel of lucid statement | id t.”"—S, 
{eestor eee 
THE TOURNAMENT: Its Periods and Phases 
By R. COLTMAN CLEPHAN, F.S.A. With a Frontis- 
piece in Colour, and numerous other Illustrations, and 
a Preface by CHARLES J. FFOULKES, Esq., B.Litt. 
Oxon., F.S.A., Curator of the Armouries at the Tower 
of London. Royal 4to. 42s. net. 


WHAT IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN ? 
By A. CLUTTON- BROCK, Author of “ Thoughts of 
the War.”” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“No careful student of modern religious tendencies will underrate it® 
importance.””—Times Supplement. 








Fiction 


MIDAS AND SON 
By STEPHEN McKENNA, Author of “ Sonia.”” Crown 
8vo. 8s. net. 
A powerful story of the struggle between a young man and his immense 


riches. 
“The most remarkable novel of the year.”—Court Journal. 





leather, 7s. 6d, 





YOUNG ENGLAND 
By DOUGLAS STRONG. Crown 8vo. Probably 6s, 
net. 
A realistic picture of the inner life of a Public School in war-time 


B. E. N. 
By DOROTHEA CONYERS, Author of “ Sally.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
The latest of Mrs. Conyer’s refreshing Irish stories. Ful! of fun and 
incident. 
“A blend of Irish rebellion and Irish hunting.”—Daily Graphic. 
“ Irish life presented with humour and understanding.” —Scotsman, 


THE BUSTLING HOURS 
By W. PETT RIDGE, Author of ‘ Top Speed.”” Crown 
8vo. 7s. net. 
“A very cheerful book.”—Book Monthly. 
“The best book that Mr. Pett Ridge has ever written.”—Field, 
A NEW HEAVEN 
By the Hon. G. WARREN RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. 
7s. net. 


“ The story has a haunting interest.”—Daily Graphic. 
“An attempt to show that the disembodied state is a continuation 
of our present existence.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE SECRET BATTLE 
By A. P. HERBERT, Author of ‘‘ The Bomber Gipsy.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A novel describing the human side of war, the hopes and fears of the 
soldier, his relations with his fellows, the everyday distresses of his life, 
and their cumulative eff<ct. It is a brilliant and vivid book, 


THE PAGAN 
By CHARLES INGE, Author of “Square Pegs.” 
Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 


The Pagan’s story—the gradual exaggeration of an idea until it becomes 
an 0} —might be the story of any one of us. 
“ By far the most interesting novel of the moment.”—-Dundee Advertiser. 


THE SON OF TARZAN 
By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS, Author of “ Tarzan 
of the Apes.”” Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
Another thrilling volume in the “ Tarzan Series,” 


A PRINCESS OF MARS 
By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS, Author of the 


“Tarzan” books. 8vo. 5s. net. 
An — tale of adventure and romance forty-three million miles 
from ea 


THE LOVE SPINNER 


By CLARA TURNBULL. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


“A charming story. . . . Certain to be a favourite.”—Book Monthly. 
“A quietly interesting story revolving round a gentle-hearted woman 
who, in her little world, acts like a ray of sunlight.”--Dundee Advertiser. 


MARY ENGLAND 
By JOAN THOMPSON. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


A powerful book, typifying the emotional career of so many girls and 
women of to-day. 


STRANGE TALES FROM THE FLEET 
By “ ETIENNE.” Fcap. 8vo. 4s. net. 


A collection of stories drawn from life in the Grand Fleet during the war 
“A delightful little book.”— Western Daily Press. 


LITTLE HOUSES 
By GEORGE WODEN. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


“The human drama, as played in the little homes, is depicted with a 
fidelity of observation and keenness of perception that make it absorbing 
reading,”’—Sunday Times. 


CROFTON’S DAUGHTER 
By J. LECKIE HERBERTSON. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


A story of a girl who, suddenly orphaned, finds herself at the outset of 
her own future. 


FRUIT OF EARTH 
By J. MILES WHITHAM, Author of “ Starveacre ” 
“‘ Wolfang.”” Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
“ Strongly conceived and written with a virile pen." —Aberdeen Free Press. 


KENNETH DUGDALE 
By = S. TURBERVILLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


This 4 story of = and exciting interest. 
“ One of the mi ost arrest | book ks of the war series. It is, indeed, a 
masterpiece in its class.””— h Evening News. 
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